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ORIGINAL AMERICAN TALES. 





A GLANCE AT THE EARLY SETTLERS IN 1675. 
BY FRANCES H. WHIPPLE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Tuk conflict between the settlers and the Indians continued ; 
the English contending nobly against fearful odds. George Wheel- 
er, who had saved Alice from the tomahawk of the Indian, con- 
ducted her senseless to the porch of the church. As soon as she 
returned to consciousness, she requested Wheeler to endeavour to 
bring back Robert. 

He left her to seek the boy, and for one agonizing moment she 
stood watching his return ; but when she saw him reappear, drag- 
ging her brother through the midst, the unnatural tension gave 
way, and tottering towards the porch door, she clung round Ro- 
bert’s neck, and felt relief in a paroxysm of tears. 

“Why, Allie, this is too bad!” said the boy, wiping away the 
drops which were starting to his own eyes. 

** Robert,” said Wheeler, “I charge you leave not your sister 
again. You see how you have distressed her, and from what im- 
minent danger she has been rescued. Go, now, dear Alice, to your 
friends; I will to my duty ; we must not be selfish.” Hurnedly 
he left her, while the thildren went to comfort their almost dis- 
tracted grand-parents ; and, in caring for others, Alice recovered | 
something of the self-possession she had lost. | 

“Stay here, now, my children,” said Mrs. Foster. 
let us be together.” 

‘I have hope of better things,” replied Robert ; ‘but allow me 
to go to my loop-hole and bring you tidings ;” and away he bound- 


“If we die, 





ed, dodging as he passed, more than one pledge of death. Arrows 
came in from every broken pane, and they were many ; bullets 
flew, savage faces looked in at the windows, but still all within 
were safe ; for all had crowded together to a little room under the 
pulpit. The protecting walls, however, began to give way, and 
an opening being made, a musket-ball grazed the cheek of Alice, 
as she leaned on her grandfather's lap ; and, finally, passed into the 
old man’s thigh. Blood gushed from the wound ; and, for a mo- 
ment, pain and the weakness of age almost overcame him. Alice 
bound up the wound, stanching the blood as well as- possible; but 
the violent suffusion being suddenly checked, produced faintness. 
“We can hardly hold out much longer against such a host,” 
cried Robert, who had just come down from his post ; but seeing 


his beloved parents’ condition, for both had fainted—he turned pale |! 





himself, and almost fell. 
and Mrs. Powers in chafing their temples, which soon partially 
restored them. 

The English had now fought one fearful hour, holding their post 
with the energy of desperation ; but it seemed as if the very weight 
of numbers would finally crush them. 


“Can you bear the sight of blood, Alice?” asked Wheeler, who, || 


with the assistance of another, bore a wounded man into the church. 
** When it is necessary,” replied the heroic girl. 
“Bind up his side, then. I will help you. There, a bandage 
round the body, and my folded handkerchief in the cut.” 
“Where is the doctor?” asked Alice, with a shudder, as she saw | 
the deep and mangled gash. 
“ Busy with another. But the work is getting warmer. 
go, Alice.” 
“Call his wife, first,’ whispered the girl; for the sight of two | 


T must 


other deep wounds, which laid the skuil bare, almost overcame her. | 


But, with a strong effort, she proceeded to bandage, as well as | 
possible, the head of the sufferer. ‘There was no one calm enough 
to assist her. ‘The poor wife sat, with her weeping child clinging | 
about her, regarding him with an expression of frightful torpor ; 
while all others seemed engrossed either in shielding themselves 
or their friends. 

Alice took the head of the sufferer in her lap, and, chafing his |! 
temples, spoke soothingly. ‘Have courage, there will be some 
relief. Keep as still as possible, and strive to bear up.” 

At that moment a musket-ball went humming along beside them; 
on the next an arrow flew so near, it almost grazed her cheek. | 
“Let us gather strength,” she cried, with increasing energy. “The 
arrows of the heathen are turned aside. ‘These are good omens.” 

The sufferer, pressing her hand feebly, whispered, “It is all | 
over. Let Martha be prepared. My child! Martha! come while 
I can see. It is growing dark.” 

The poor weeping wife knelt beside him, and laid her little one 
to his bosom. 

“God bless thee, my boy! my wife! my child 
tence was unfinished for ever. ‘The head still lay on the lap of | 
Alice, and she felt the chill of death curdling through her veins; 
laying it aside, she gave up the body to the one weeping mourner, |, 
The poor little orphan, unconscious of loss, clung to his father, try- || 


” The sen- | 





Recovering himself, he assisted Alice || 


|| nary years might do. 


ing all his little arts to win a smile ; till, frightened by his mother's 


haps the very thought of the helpless being’s sole dependence 
upon herself, served to moderate her sorrow. 

At this moment a cry was heard from without of so singular and 
mysterious a character, that, forgetting all danger, Alice flew to the 
door. In the distance, far towards Holyoke, appeared a tall figure 
of superhuman proportions, arrayed in flowing robes of white, and 
mounted on a snowy charger of such terrible fierceness, it seemed 
as if his eyes were lightning, and his breath a living Zamiel, charged 
with destruction. The awful presence appeared among them, 
waving a flaming sword, and shouting, * The Lord Omnipotent 
| reigneth! On to battle, in the name of the Lord! When Jeho- 
| vah marcheth in the van, who shall stand against him! Strike! in 
| the name of God!” thus saying, he stood erect in the stirrups, 
| and dashed into the midst of the enemy. 
| 





The dismayed savages shrunk away, and fled in confusion, with 
every appearance of extreme terrour. ‘The mysterious defender 


pursued, dealing death at almost every stroke, while cries of ** Ga- 


|| briel, the angel of the Lord !”’ echoed among the inspirited English ; 


and as they pursued the flying foe with cries of victory, a loud and 
deep outburst of gratitude from wives, parents, and children, rang 
through the clear welkin with a joyful sound. ‘ Hosanna! Halle- 
lujah! Glory to God in the highest!” echoed from mountain to 
mountain, and from cloud to cloud, ull it seemed to pierce the very 


fet} 


heavens. 

In a short time the English returned, with no loss but of the 
poor fellow who had died in the church ; and with but few wounded 
But the mysterious preserver had disappeared, as some affirmed, 


black cloud, which stooped down, enveloped, and finally bore him 
away. It became illuminated as it rose, distinctly rendering visible 
the angel and his steed ; and just as it disappeared, shone with 
such terrible brightness, that several who were gazing thereon, 
These things, and others 





were struck with temporary blindness 


bour’s. But in one thing they were all agreed. All joined Mr 
Russell in a short but fervid thanksgiving ; and then they prepared 
to remove the wounded. 

A surgeon was procured from a neighbouring village, to assist 
| the one already in attendance ; and the ball was soon extracted 
from the wound of Abel Foster—an operation which he bore man- 
That night a watch was 


fully, notwithstanding his advanced age. 
| set; and after a day of agonizing excitement, of unexpected peril 
| and miraculous rescue, the village of Hadley was once more still 
| Alice never left her grandfather through the night, though he 
slept soundly from mere exhaustion. The morning found him 
much better. Soon after breakfast Leverett called for his friend, 
| as it was necessary for the young men to join their respective par- 

ties without delay. 
| George and Alice had been associated during the operation of 


circumstances which might develope more of character than ordi- 


the youthful cousin clasped the weeping girl to his bosom, m the 


| midst of the assembled family, no one felt that it was wrong. 
|| There was something too hallowed in the sentiment which bound, | 


too awful in the circumstances which surrounded them, to admit 
of cavil. George, having led Alice to her grandparents, again gave 
each a hand, as if to claim a nearer kindred than had been as yet 
acknowledged. 
murmured, as he joined their hands together in his, ‘* Heaven bless 
you, my children, and may you meet in a happier day thar this.” 

George could not trust himself another moment ; but, taking the 


arm of Leverett, he withdrew. Alice had been for some minutes 


passionate sobs, he nestled more closely to her bosom: and per- 


who saw with ther own eyes, galloping into the midst of a huge | 


more wonderful, were told by the many witnesses; and it was a | 
singular fact that every man’s story was entirely unlike his neigh- | 


‘This was no time for affectation ; and when | 


This sentiment was understood ; for the sick man | 


| who had come to mourn with their neighbour, and, incidentally, 
| indulge in a little sly gossip in regard to the mysterious being, 
|| who, under heaven, had been the means of saving the settlement 
|| The general impression was that the angel Gabriel had appeared 
|| among them in person ; and this tended, not a little, to increase 
| their spiritual pride ; for, they argued, we must be the chosen 
people of the Lord, since he has sent his angel to fight our battles. 
Alice smiled and said nothing, though it was her private opinion, 
| that the same mysterious being had Jong been an intimate associate 
| of their family. It was neurly sunset when she returned, and, having 
adjusted her grandfather's pillows, she sat down to tell him some 
'| of the anecdotes she had heard. 
“ Suddenly she started up, and asked, ‘* Where is Robert?” 
“He went for the cows more than an hour ago,” said Mrs 
|| Powers. As she spoke, Alice ran to the door, and there stood one 
|| cow, Robert's favourite, covered with foam and blood, which came 
|| from a bad wound in the back. The whole seY¥lement was imme- 
diately alarmed ; and houses, and grounds, the village, and woods 
All that night and the follow- 








around were successively searched 
ing day the search was continued, but in vain. The distressed 
family could only sustain their agony by unremitting exertion. So 
|| long as their last messengers came not back, Alice cherished a 
|| shadow of a hope ; but when they actually returned without bim, 
| she could sustain herself no longer. She was sitting on the foot 
| of her grandfather's bed, so still and so pale it was frightful to look 

upon her, when Sam entered, who had gone out with the villagers 
| He did not speak, He durst not. She fixed her eyes upon him 
|| with an agonizing earnestness that sent the blood from his heart, 
|/ and read the doom. With a scream that might have awakened 
| the savages themselves to mercy, she stretched herse!f back on 
the couch, and, for a moment, they thought she was actually dead 


| Just then a dusky figure entered the room 


|| + Hope for the despairing !” he cried. Every eye was turned to- 

| wards him ; but no one knew him. Alice was roused, as if the very 

sound of hope had penetrated her insensible ear. By a powerful 

reaction she was enabled to spring from the couch. ‘ Monocho, 

good Monocho,” she cried, “ what tidings of the Young Eagle '” as 

| Robert was familiarly called by the Indians. 

| He walks in the train of Metacomet.” 

“ Where is the hope, then !” cried Alice, with a shudder ; and 
she would have fallen at the stranger's feet, had he not caught and 

| supported her 

“Let the Spring Flower go with Monocho this very night, and 


| ask the great king for her brother's life.” 
“This moment !" she eried. * lather—mother—yourblessing “s 
He is hungry,” said Mrs. Foster, 





| J,et our red brother eat. 
|| wishing to discuss the subject out of his presence, Mrs. Powers 
| was desired to set food ; and he withdrew. 
“Send for Mr, Russell, and our friend,” said Alice; but, at the 
i very moment, they entered. ‘The subject was then more calmly 
| debated ; and che decision was, that the only possible way of saving 
| the child was for Alice to go with Monocho, who, being in alliance 
with Metacomet, could obtain a hearing without danger, and, if 
necessary, intercede for her. The plan of calling a military force 
was started ; but it would be so long in getting organized, that the 
|! poor child would have ceased to live before they could move 
effectively ; or, even if they should succeed in raising a force, there 
was no one to conduct them to the Indian camp, since only Mono- 
cho knew its precise location ; and he would never lead an armed 
force against his allies. Or should they be so fortunate as to sur- 
prise the enemy, they would still want the force necessary to ensure 
|! vietory ; and, in that case, the destruction of the prisoner would 
probably be the first step taken. Mr. Russeil pronounced Monocho 
perfectly trust-worthy ; adding, with fervour, ‘I could place my 
| life in his hands, so highly do | esteem his integrity.” 
“+ Besides, he is a friend to Robert,” added Goff, “ and as such 


‘kneeling silently by her grandfather's bed, but, unable longer to | 
' restrain herself, she buried her face in the clothes and wept, |! may be relied on 
, Robert knelt by her side, and throwing his arms round her neck, | 


| away all trace of tears. 


Alice knelt by the bed. Not a word was spoken; but, by one 


he whispered, “ Alice, my sweet sister, J am sorry too ;” and when |, spontaneous impulse, every heart was lifted up in prayer. She arose 
he lifted up his head again, the affectionate boy could not wipe || with a serene countenance ; for the calmness of determination had 
| succeeded the tempest of grief. A moment her cheek rested on the 
“My child, Alice,” said Mrs. Foster, “ you must go to bed. | pillow beside her grandfather's. He kissed her with his hand laid 
; and we have been || upon her head, and blessed her silently. The good man’s agony no 
forgetting you were a watcher last night.” | longer could be controlled ; but, after Alice left the room, it burst 

“| have to visit our poor neighbour, who was a widow but yes- || forth in deep groans, mingled with short bursts of prayer. “My 


> ' . 
terday,” replied Alice, “ and the shroud is to be made, and a frock |, 80rrow Is greater than I can bear! Lord, forsake not thy servant in 
. © Lord, let the child of thy promise return, even as 
Let not the gray hairs of thy 


Why, your hands are hot and feverish, child 


for the little one || this extremity : 

** Biddy may attend to the housework ; Mrs. Powers will do the | Benjamin from the land of Egypt ! . 
sewing, and you can, if you are well enough, visit the poor widow | servant go down with sorrow to the grave!” and all present czied, 
when you rise.” Her objections thus overruled, Alice retired to | * Amen" 
her chamber; where, having indulged in sundry very pleasant || In five minutes Alice was at the door. 
reveries, contrary to every rule * for such cases made and provi- || grandmother's neck a moment, and felt her blessing breathed, bu: 
ded,” she slept soundly. Late in the afternoon she awoke, and | unspoken. She shook hands with her friends, and with each of the 
hastily dressing herself, she went to offer what consolation she | faithful servants, and sprang to the saddle ; Monocho, at the same 
might to the poor widow. There she met many of the villagers, |’ time, mounting 4 fine horse, which had been prepared for him 


” 


She clung round her 
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“You will find cordials, refreshments, and linensago in the 
valise,”’ said Mrs. Powers. 

** And some cakes, and a slice of the nice plum-pudding, for yer 
own swate and dilicate self,” cried Biddy. 

** Heaven bless you, Miss Alice,” cried Sam ; and ‘* Heaven bless | 
you !”” was echoed by every one. They turned towards Brookfield 
just as the sun was setting. It was no slight thing for a girl of | 
eighteen, delicately brought up, and thus attended, to undertake | 
journey of more than thirty miles through the wilderness, then in- | 
fested by hostile and savage tribes. Nothing could dishearten the | 
heroic girl, but the fear of leaving any effort untried ; and when she 
really thought that every moment was shortening the distance be- 
tween her and her little brother, her heart was lighter than it had 
been for some time. That night, within the dwelling of Abel Fos- | 
With every hour supplications for the | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ter, Was spent in prayer. 
captive and the wanderer went up to that God, who alwaysdraweth 
nigh, when pure hearts and clean hands are lifted up. The next 
day, in view of the sore afflictions which had come upon them, and 
the dangers which still beset them, was appointed a day of fasting 
and prayer throughout the settlement. 

But let us return to Robert. He had been led by the sound of 
Stuckings’s bell far into the wilderness. Stockings was the name 
which he had given a favourite cow, from the circumstance of her 
legs being covered with white, in just about the proportion of | 
stockings, while the rest of her body was a fine dark red. He went 
on, hearing nothing to mar the silence of those everlasting solitudes, 
save the lazy tinkling of the cow-bell, that came at irregular inter- 
vals. He had just met the object of his search, and was turning 
her homeward, when a hawk’s nest, from which the startled tenant 
had arisen, caught his attention. He stood looking up at the nest, 
when, in the foliage, perhaps twenty feet above him, he saw two | 
eyes gleaming like fire amid the surrounding shadows. ‘The next 
moment a musket was pointed at the boy, who, perhaps, owed his 





| 








life to his intimate knowledge of Indian character, as well as to the 





presence of mind and firmness he displayed. 
**A boy’s scalp would stain the hatchet of a brave,” he said, | 
squinting up at the tree, and drawing his head cunningly out of the 


| 
| 
line of direction. 


| 


The effect was irresistible. The warriour instantly descended : 
he was soon joined by about twenty others, who told Robert he was 
acaptive. He knewthe Indian temper too well to make any resist- 


He only asked permission to set Stockings in the right path, 





ance 
which, with a smile, was granted. Just at this moment a stone 
was flung at the poor creature, wounding her considerably. 

The hand of a man never did that!” cried Robert, fixing ‘his 
eyes on the offender, who was severely reprimanded by the chief. 

“Tt isa bad hurt!” said the boy, with an expression of tender | 
concern, adjusting the torn skin. _ ‘* Good-by, Stockings !” he cried, 
throwing his arms round the gentle creature’s neck ; ** be a good 
cow, and don’t go so far from home again.” 
denly choked. Home was too dear for a thought of losing it. 


He paused as if sud- 


* Farewell, Stockings !” he again repeated ; and the poor creature 
licked his face, turning away reluctantly ; and, with a pitiful low, 
she took her usual path. The Indians, the meanwhile, were 
gathering respect for the young hero ; for there was something in 
the scene, which, though it awakened no sympathy, still gave evi- 
dence of the boy's courage and good faith, two qualities they highly 
esteem. 

But no time was to be lost, as pursuit was inevitable ; and they 
set off at a pace, which, any ‘ut a foot practised in such marches 
would have found it difficui: t» sustain. But the boy tripped along 
beside his captors, with the courage of an innocent heart, and a 
bosom at peace with all the world, strong within hin. 

They arrived at the camp about sunrise; and then the captive 
was told he must prepare to meet the great Sachem. On entering 
the royal lodge, Robert held up his young head with such an air of | 
majesty, that Metacomet regarded him with the pleasure a novle 
trait of character always gives to one capable of appreciating it. 

“Ts the Young Eagle afraid to die ?”’ was the first question. 

‘* He has never thought much of death,” replied Robert, “ except 
the death of rabbits, foxes and woodchucks, with now and then a 
beaver.” 

The chief almost smiled as he continued, ‘‘ Does the pale blood 
tremble at the sight of an Indian!” 

“The red man is dear. Who is afraid of him he loves?” 

** Whither go the two young braves that made their tracks from 
Boston '” 

Robert now felt instinctively that he was on dangerous ground. 
He made no reply. 

“Why speaketh not the Young Eagle?” 

“ He will not betray his brethren ;’’ and the boy folded his arms 
upon his breast, to await the conflict. 

* Did the child ever see an Indian torture his foe?” asked the 
chief, laying an ironical stress on the word child. 

“Never,” replied Robert, his eyes flashing so indignantly, as to | 
show that, in courage, in heart, at least, he was not a child. “But! 
the Young Eagle,” he added, ‘* has hardly left the nest. He sit- 
teth not in the councils of the wise.” 

* Let him speak the truth, then, and the things that have come 
before him.” 

“The Manittoo that speaketh of the past is silent.” 

“A taste of fire may set the tongue free, and put words in the 
mouth of the Manittoo.” 

‘* Fire is better than dishonour,” said Robert, proudly. 

“ Has the Young Eagle a father?” asked the chief. 

‘*T have only an aged grandfather.” 

“ A mother?"’ 














“A grandmother,” replied the boy. 
“ A brother?” continued the chief. 
“ No; but I have a sister.” 
“ Does the Young Eagle of the nest love his kindred *” 
“Dearly! dearly !” replied the ardent boy, the tears gushing 
into his eyes as he spoke. 

** Would he go back and dwell with them?!” 

‘“« If he can go back as he came.” 

“ How!” 

“ With a true heart in his bosom.” 

The chieftain, finding himself foiled in one attempt, tried another. 
His threatening manner was changed for one of insinuating softness. 

“The Young Eagle loves the red man. Let him be his friend. 
The young brave speaketh not with many tongues. The truth is 
on his lips. Let him speak, and the heart of his father will be glad. 
Let him speak of the white warriours. He will tell their numbers. 
He will count their guns. He will point to their strongest place. 
He will tell why the two old braves are going to the Nipnets. He 
will point with his finger to the place where the powder sleeps. 





He will say when the Yangees will be ready to fight the Indians. 
The young brave hus stood on the threshold, and listened to the 
talk of the wise. He is the red man’s brother. He will tell.” 
Robert was silent. He might have replied to every one of these 
questions ; for, intelligent, and a general favourite as he was, he 
had uncommon facilities for understanding, as well as for hearing 
| the discussion of public affairs, by those who took an active interest 
or part, in all the movements of the day, with whom he was con- 
stantly or incidentally associated. 
“* Let him be carried to the stake 


' cried Metacomet, after having 
waited some time for a reply 

For the space of a day and night, which had seemed really inter- 
minable, the savages kept up their infernal death-chant ; but the 
young victim had caught too much of the Indian’s own spirit to 
complain ; and he had too much pride to make himself contemptible 
in their eyes; and though every inducement was held out to hin 





} ‘ 
v 
| remained firm. 


y the artful chief, who visited him several times, yet he still 
Scarce a groan escaped him. 
of fear could be extorted, though his position was very painful, 
being bound so fast to a stake as to be unable to move a limb, with 
the certainty of a horrid death before him. So the sun went down 
after the first day ; and the cheerless night came. ‘Then Indians, 
disfigured with paint, sears, and all manner of frightful costumes, 
hovered around him, like ugly demons, with hideous grimaces and 
more hideous cries. And when at last they sunk beneath the 
violence of their own exertions and slept, Robert slept not; and, 


| for the first time in his life, a feeling of utter desolation came upon 


him. He thought of home—of his fond parents—his dear sister— 
his kind neighbours and friends—of the very animals about his door ; 
and when he contrasted all these comforts, and sources of love and 
happiness, with his present situation, a feeling of such awful lone- 
liness, of such bitter anguish, oppressed him, that he endured more 
than the agony of death without its hope of peace. A cold sweat 
gathered on his brow. Ile gasped ; but still he remained sensible. 
No human being witnessed his pangs ; but still a friend was near— 
one that would be true even unto death. A low, familiar ery aroused 
the almost torpid ear of the sufferer ; and the next moment Sultan 
bounded up to caress him. Robert attempted to stretch out his 
hand to welcome him, but it was bound ; and, for the first time since 
Most 


earnest and affectionate were poor Sultan's demonstrations of feel- 


his confinement, his heart melted, and he burst into tears. 


the faithful creature licked them away. 
ed them. He then used all his art of language to persuade his | 
young master to fly; and when he was made to understand that 
was impossible, the poor creature crouched down on the fagots, with 
his head pressed between the captive’s feet, and his paws embracing 
him. No inducement, which the Indians did not fail to try, could 
prevail on him to leave his melancholy post. 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MRS. JAMESON 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Tue religious persecutions in France and the Netherlands in- 
duced many manufacturers in woollen and cutlery to settle here. 
Elizabeth generously and wiscly encouraged them; and we date 
the rise of our manufactures from her reign. Spilman set up the 
first paper-mill at Dartford in 1590. 
first introduced. It appears that the first coach was brought from 
Holland by William Boonen, a Dutchman, in 1564, who was Queen 
Elizabeth's coachman. ‘ And, indeed,” says a contemporary, “al 
coach was a strange monster in those days, and the sight of it put 
both horse and man into amazement; some said it was a great 
crab-shell brought out of China; and some imagined it to be one 
ofthe pagan temples, in which the cannibals adored the devil.” But 
in spite of these strange doubts and fears, the use of coaches soon 
became general, and even (as it was deemed) “ excessive and su- 
perfluous.” When we hear of Elizabeth riding to the house of 
peers on a pillion in the beginning of her reign, we should not for- 
get that towards the end of it she was represented as taking an air- 
ing in her coach every day. 

The trade with Turkey and Russia first began in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; she was the first sovereign who sent ambassadors to 
these courts. 

The trade to the Mediterranean and Levant was also carried on 
to a great extent, and was the means of introducing into England 
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| 








Not an expression | 


ing ; and when there was no friend near to wipe the captive’s tears, | 
He licked the swollen and | 
inflamed wrists and ankles, biting angrily at the bonds which detain- | 


Watches and coaches were | 


\ 
{| 


the common use of luxuries and conveniences before unknown. 
Mirrors and drinking-glasses from Venice were now met with in 
the citizens’ houses ; but it was regarded as a piece of splendour 
truly royal when Elizabeth ordered her bath-room at Windsor to 
be wainscoted with Venetian looking-glass. ‘The first porcelain 
seen in England was the cargo of a Spanish carrack, taken on its 
return from the East Indies, and it excited great admiration. The 
use of damask table-linen was introduced about the same time from 
Holland; before that time tables were covered with woollen car- 
pets of tapestry, such as we see in old pictures. In the midst of 
| these improvements and luxuries the use of forks remained un- 
known, and Queen Elizabeth ate with her fingers. 

It is a vulgar idea that Elizabeth’s maids of honour breakfasted 
on beefsteaks and ale, and that wine was such a rarity as to be sold 
| only by apothecaries as a cordial. ‘The science of good living was 
j as well understood in those days as it is now, though the fashion 
| might be somewhat different ; the nobility had French cooks, and 
among the dishes enumerated we find “not only beef, mutton, veal, 
lamb, kid, pork, rabbit, capon, pig,” but also red or fallow deer, 
and great variety of fish and wild fowl, with pastry and creams, 
Italian confections, and preserved fruits, and sweetmeats from Por- 
tugal ; nay, we are even told of cherries served up at ‘ twenty 
shillings a pound.” ‘The variety of wines can hardly be exceeded 
'even at present; for a writer of Elizabeth’s time mentions fifty- 
| six different kinds of French wine, and thirty-six Spanish and Ita- 
lian wines imported into England. Dainties for the table were 
among the offerings which Elizabeth's courtiers and ladies were in 
the habit of presenting to her; but it is just to add, that she was 
herself temperate, ihough nice in her eating. Her household ap- 
pears to have been maintained with becoming splendour, and there 
was in particular a good allowance of wine for the inferiour tables. 

In navigation almost everything was achieved by private industry 
and enterprise, though Elizabeth and her government had the glory 
|and the praise. Numbers of noblemen and gentlemen, who fit- 
|ted out vessels at their own expense, either to trade with Ame- 
rica and the south of Europe, or to attack the Spaniards, contri- 
buted to form excellent sailors, and nourish a spirit of daring en- 
terprise, Which prepared the future greatness of the navy. The 
earl of Cumberland, Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh, Cavendish, Davis, 
| (who discovered Davis's Straits,) were among the most distin- 
‘| guished of these bold and brave men. Sir Francis Drake was the 
\| first of mortals who sailed entirely round the world, for Magellan, 
!! who made the first attempt, died before he had completed the voyage. 

LeARNING AND anvs.—With regard to the state of learning, it 
has been truly said, that this queen, who understood Latin and 
Greek, and spoke several languages of Europe, was much fonder 

| of displaying her own learning than encouraging the learned. But 
|| her reign is considered the golden period of our literature ; and the 
| English language was then written with such purity, strength, and 
| elegance, that the best writers of that time, as Shakspeare, Bacon, 
| Sidney, Raleigh, Hooker, are now regarded as models of style, and 
}| prepared the way for that magnificent standard of our language the 
|| English Bible, which was completed in the next reign. The let- 
ters of the unhappy earl of Essex, though he was no author, are 
exquisite specimens of style. Queen Elizabeth's own compositions 
show that she was excelled as a writer by all the leading person- 
ages of her court. Some of her short letters have indeed a degree 
of coarse energy, if that be any merit; but in general her prose is 
| involved, obscure, and stiff, far unlike that of her elegant rival, 
| Mary Stuart, who wrote English well, and whose French style 
| might be taken as a model of the language in those times. Of her 
verse, a contemporary flatterer assures us that the queen’s “ learn- 
led, delicate, and noble muse easily surmounteth ail the rest that 
have written before her time or since, for sense, sweetness, and 
subtilitie, be it ode, elegie, epigram, or any other kind of poeme, 
heroick or lyricke, wherein it shall please her majesty to employ her 
penne, even by as much oddes as her own excellent estate and de- 
|| gree exceedeth all the rest of her most humble vassals.” It is 
| worth while to quote a specimen of the contemptible trash on which 
this eulogium was bestowed: the following lines are the com- 
| mencement of her best poem. : 








| 





| 
| 


| 
} 





i| 


“ That doubt of future foes exiles my future joy; 
And wit me warns to shun such snares as threaten mine annoy : 
For Falsehood now doth flow, and subjects’ faith doth ebb, 
Which would not be if Reason ruled, or Wisdom weaved the webb. 
But clouds of toys untry’d do cloak aspiring minds, 
Which turn to rain, of late repent, by course of changed winds. 
The top of hope suppos'd the root of ruth will be, 
And fruitless all their grafled guiles, as shortly ye shall see.” etc. ete. 


The treatment which Spenser met with in her court—Spenser, 
| who exalted her in his * Faery Queen,” and celebrated her in 
strains divine to hear—is well known ; he pined away “ with crosses 
} and with cares,” and died m neglect and poverty. Raleigh and 
| Sidney had been his patrons, as Essex and Southampton were the 
friends and patrons of Shakspeare ; whatever countenance the queen 
| bestowed on the two greatest men of her time was through the in- 
fluence of these favourites. 
| Music was much in fashion in Elizabeth's court ; we are told 
that most of her ladies studied the theory of music; Elizabeth her- 
self played well on the virginals (a kind of spinet or small harpsi- 
, chord) so far, as Camden justly observes, ‘as might become a 
princess.” It appears that she excelled the queen of Scots on 
keyed instruments, but Mary played better on the lute. Queen 
Mlizabeth’s music-book is still extant, and the pieces contained in 
it are more remarkable for their difficulty than their beauty. A 
| little instrument called the gitern or ciftern, which appears to have 
| resembled a small guitar, was in fashion as an accompaniment to 
| the voice. Laneham, one of the courtiers, and a dependent of Lord 
Leicester, thus describes his own playing on the cittern :— And 
to say truth, what with mine eyes, with my Spanish sospires, my 
French heighos, mine Italian duleets, my Dutch hoves, my double 
releas, my high reaches, my tine feigning, my deep diapason, my 
wanton warbles, my running, my timing, iy tuning, and my 
| twinkling, I can gracify the matter as well as the proudest of them.” 
The principal musician of Elizabeth’s time was William Bird, 
organist of Lincoln, the composer of the beautiful and well-known 
‘canon, Non nobis Domine; and it is worthy of remark, that in 
{ her reign we find the first introduction of Italian music into Eng- 
| land, and the first mention of English words adapted to Italian airs. 
| Church music and the science of harmony were principally culti- 
vated ; the fashionable style of vocal music was the madrigal for 
three or four voices, and it was extremely elaborate and artificial. 
Shakspeare complains that the simple old ballad airs were banished 
for this new style of Italian music ; at the same time that he ap- 
pears to have been most sensible to its real beauty. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 





THE HoRROURS oF cIviL war.—In the province of New-York, 
hundreds were, from time to time, suddenly and secretly torn from 


among their friends, and carried away to captivity or death. Nor) !0 
that painful seven | From one point you look on Mount Olympus, with its crown of | 


was there any feature of the civil war, during 
years’ struggle, more appalling than this. ‘The boldness of the 
act—for it was frequently practised in the most populous districts, 
in an armed neighbourhood, in the very capital of the province 
itself—struck dismay into the families of those who were thus ab- 
ducted, and the cruel! doubt and mystery which shrowded their fate 
was not less frightful ; for while some, with shattered constitutions 


and spirits broken by confinement, returned from the prisons of || 0st fairy-like glen that ever was hemmed in by a belt of moun- 
Canada after the war was over, yet many were never heard of by |; tains. And when you at length descend the three hundred and 


their friends from the moment of their disappearance, and their 
destiny is enigmatical to this day. Nor was it only the influential 
partisan or his active adherent that was thus subjected to this 
hideous, because secret, danger. The hostages, as they were 
called—the victims, as they were in reality—were taken, like those 
of the secret tribunal in Germany, from either sex and from any 
class of society. ‘The homes of the aged and intirm—of the young 
and the lovely, were alike subject to the terrible visitation. The 
gay guest, who waved a blithe adieu to the friends who were but 
now planning some merry-meeting for the morrow, was seen to 
mount his horse and turn some angle of the road in safety, but the 
steed and his rider were never traced afterward. The hospitable, 
festive host, who left the revel for a moment to cool his temples in 


the evening air, and whose careless jest, as he passed to the porch | 


without, still rung in the ears of his impatient friends, never again 
touched with his lips the glass that had been filled for him in his 
absence. The waking infant cried vainly for the nursing mother, 
who had left it to be watched by another for a moment. The dis- 
tracted bridegroom and fierce brother sought vainly for the maid, 
whose bridal toilet seemed just to have been completed, when, by 
invisible hands, she was spirited awey from her father’s halls. 
Unrequrrep Love.—Alas! what a blight does that thought 
bring over a young, ardent, ingenuous mind! The thought that it 
hath lavished its wealth of loving upon one who not only can make 
no return, but who cares not, recks not how prodigally the treasures 
of the heart may be wasted ; who regards the most generous sacri- 


tices of disinterested feeling as mere incense upon the altar of | 
vanity ; who derides the idolatry of true affection, and holds the | 


deepest throes of devoted passion but as idle sallies of youthful 
extravagance that have no claim upon her sympathy, that can 
never awaken her gratitude ! 
compense of the misplaced affection that knows not how to con- 
ceal or regulate its own overflowings. Ingratitude, however, is 
not, therefore, the special fault of the sex! It is human nature, 
not woman nature, which sets lightly by a homage which has never 
been solicited, and which is paid without stint! When that hom- 


age is pertinacious and unseasonable, it becomes irksome and of- | 


fensive. The attentions of love that we do not reciprocate, how- 
ever pleasing to our vanity at first, cease to flatter when passion 
increases to infatuation. The idolatry which springs from too ex- 


travagant an appreciation of our character or personal qualities, | 


seems akin either to folly or madness, and we no longer value the 
good opinion which is the offspring rather of a heated fancy than of 
a judgment which we can respect. 

THE SACHEM THAYENDANAGEA ON CIVILIZED War.—“ War is 
an honourable game, at which the noble and the far-descended 
should play with the lavished lives of their inferiours, the wail of 
whose desolated kindred can never reach the ears of the upper 


classes, to whom alone the prize of glory in any event may fall ; | 


pardon mv interruption, but that, Major MacDonald, is the real 
purport of what you would say. 
thought of one of England's high-born dames being torn from her 
luxurious home to a prisoner's dungeon ; and the horrour of her 
being tortured at the stake would darken the recollection of the 
most brilliant successes in war. But the wretched children, whom 
you doom toe grow up in poverty and contempt by making them 
fatherless ; the lacerated hearts of thousands of widows, whose ex- 


istence you protract by your reluctant bounty, after rendering that | 


existence miserable ; these are never remembered to cast a shade 
over the tale of a victory. Call you this humanity, which embraces 
but the welfare of a class within its mercies’ Call you this con- 
sideration for woman, which regards the rank rather than the sex 
of the sufferers!’ The sex’ Great Spirit of the universe ! have | 
not read of your gallantry, your tender mercies toward them in the 
storming of towns and castles! J, an Indian, a savage, have seen 
your own records, the white man’s printed testunony of these abomi- 


nations of his race ; but the breath of life is not in the nostrils of |, 


him who has seen a female insulted by her Iroquois captor.” 

THE RECOLLECTION OF UNKINDNESS TO THE DEAD.—The human 
heart has no more bitter grief than that which springs from the re- 
collection of unkindness towards those who, loving us when living, 
are now, by the barriers of the grave, placed for ever beyond the 
reach of our remorseful recollection. But love—whether it be the 
love of kindred, or the wilder, warmer passion, that more generally 
bears that name—is ever humble and self-chiding when absent 
from its object. The heart then forgets the frailties that may at 
times have shaken its esteem ; it softens in degree the faults which 
have so severely tried its regard, that it cannot but remember 
them; it pardons every offending quality, that may often have 
tasked its forbearance, and threatened even the continuance of its 
tenderness ; it imputes to itself all the blame that it has ever at- 
tached to the beloved object ; and finds an excuse for each caprice 
of the one who may have trifled with it, in its own unworthiness, 
to inspire true affection. 

Tories or THE REVoLUTION.—The tie of that brotherhood was 
political faith! Thev were all possessed by that spirit which, next 
to the old democrat Death, is your only true leveller, bringing all 
men on whom it seizes, save only kings and demagogues, upon the 
same platform. Party smrit had made them at first co-labourers, 
and then co-mates together. But what mattered the temporary 
inconvenience of so incongruous an association’ The disagreea- 
bleness and evils of their state affected only themselves ; and what 
mattered such transient exposure when the well-being of countless 
generations was concerned! Were they not loyal subjects, banded 
together to sustain, not merely the right of acrowned king, but to pre- 
serve and fix the blessed precedence of rank, with all its orderly suc- 
cession of prerogative, by which alone civilization can be sustained ! 


Such, however, is too often the re- | 


You would shudder at the bare | 


ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 


View FROM THE TOWER OF THE SERASKIER.—On one side, the 
| city of Constantinople is spread out beneath you like a map; and 
| you look down upon its thousand domes, and its five thousand mina- 
| rets—upon its khans and its charshees, its palaces and its prisons. 
| Move a few paces forward, only to the next window, and the Sea 





of Marmora, with its peopled coasts, its rocky islets, and its glitter- 
ing waves, carries your thoughts homeward to the “ golden west.’ 


|| snow ; from another, on the sunny Bosphorus, laden with life, and | 


|| laughing in the day-beam. Turn to the left, andthe Golden Horn, |! 


|| from whence the riches of the world are poured forth over the East, | 
|| lies at your feet. On—on—ere your eyes ache with gazing, and | 
|| your mind with wonder, and repose your vision on the dark and 
| arid rocks which enclose ** The Valley of the Sweet Waters,” the 


\ thirty steps of the dizzy Tower of the Seraskier, inscribe upon your 
tablets the faint record of an hour, during which, if you have sensi- 
| bility or imagination, love of the beautiful, or an appreciation of the 
|; sublime, vou must have lived through an age of feeling and of | 
|| faney ; with the busy, breathing city at your feet—the sweet, still 
| valley beside you—and the wide sea, the unfathomable, the myste- | 
|| rious sea, bounding your vision. What a pigmy is man amid such | 
|, a scene as this! | 
How To curt Love.—Take three evening parties a-week, where | 
you are not likely to fall in with the object of your affections ; a | 
|| few flirtations with the finest dark eyes you can procure, in the con- | 
|| servatory after supper ; six long waltzes with as many pretty girls, 
|| and taking them down for ice afterwards ; four ballads nicely sung, 
without making faces, by the same number of beauties in the inter- 
vals of the quadrilles ; a few visits to the opera (if you have a box 
jj}and one agreeable companion, fant mieux) when Fanny Elssler 
|| dances the Cracovienne or the Cachucha, in order that you may 
|| dream of her afterwards.—N. B. The ground tier to be selected, if | 
|| you can get it. ‘Think, at the same time, that Ellen's features are 
| more regular; that Harriet sings much better; that Emily's figure | 
|| is more perfect ; that Bessy’s teeth and hands are much whiter ; | 
| that Louisa has more intellect and mind ; and that Mary's connex- | 
|| ions are frr more desirable. If all this fail, your case is desperate | 
|| indeed, and you must try change of air, and a residence at Paris, | 
|) Rome, or Venice, during the Carnival. 
|| AN irish wacer.—** Nate hand you are then, my darlint,” said 
one bricklayer to another. ‘ You mount the ladder wid yer hod 
| full of stones, and scatter them on the head iv us as ye go, sir.”"— | 
* Be me sow! I'd carry yer own swate self up from de flags to de | 
roof, an’ down widout you being spilt.”"— You couldn't do it, sr—I'd | 
lay a thrifle ye couldn’t.”""—* For a naggin I would den ; d'ye take | 
me bet ?’—* Done! the naggin on’t ye can't, sir.”"— We'll thry 
that! bundle in!” Fearful as the experiment may seem, it was 
| successful, and Jerry once more landing the adventurous Pat on the 
pavement, said triumphantly : ** The price of me stuff, if it's aquel 
| tye! Haven't I won it'’’—* Ye have, sir,” admitted Pat, relue- 
tantly, lugging out his halfpence ; “as it happens, I'm bate. I'd 
rather lose anything than my wager, an’ jist as we were comen by 
the second story I was in great hopes.” ; 
| Wanrep a wire.—A gallant gentleman at Malta, whose taste in 
female beauty does not seem amiss, has put forth the following | 
‘overture to a connubial arrangement in the Maltese Harlequin :— 
|; Wanted a wife—she must be of a comely form, shape, and of a ra- 
ther narrow waist ; she must have a complexion clear, but black 
eyes and dark hair; her age must not exceed twenty-three. It is 
| necessary that she have the best references, and that she be of a 
respectable family. A small fortune will also be needed—not less | 
than two hundred pounds per annum. 
has three hundred pounds per annum ; this, then, will make five 
hundred pounds per annum. Her future residence will be fixed at 
Naples or Paris, as the lady pleases. Applications will be received 
from both Maltese and English ladies. 

A son-tn-Law.—* Mr. Abrahams,” said Lord Mansfield, * this 
man is your son, and cannot go in the same bail-bond.”” Abra- 
hams—* He ish not my son, my lord.”—** Why, Abrahams, here 
are twenty in court will prove it.”—* 1 will shwear, my lord, he 
ish not.”—* Take care, Abrahams, or I will send you to the King’s 
Bench "—* Now, my lord, if your lorship pleases, I will tell de | 
truth.”"—** Well, I shall be glad to hear the truth from you.”— 
“My lord, I vash in Amsterdam two years and three quarters— 
' when I came home I findish this lad. Now the daw obliges me to 

maintain him—and consequently, my lord, he ish but my son am 
law.” —** Well, Moses, this is the best definition of a son m law | 
| ever heard.” 

Woman.—When we see a neat, pretty girl, with a free but inno- 
cent air—dressed tastily yet simply—with cheeks which we ean 
hardly help kissing, and with a pair of heavenly blue eyes, which 
seem fo repose in perfect security beneath their silken lashes, how 
, can we help loving her. But when we see a woman whose looks 

seem to say that she is sojourning somewhere about the region of 

| thirty-nine. dressed off in pink ribbons, mock gold chains, and pinch- 
back breast-pins, and mincing her steps as if treading on eggs, she | 
| reminds us of an old piece of furniture scoured up to sell 


| 





Sieerers.—A celebrated contractor for the timber sleepers of 
the railways, being urged by the directors to make some divadvan- 
| tageous alteration in his contract; asked, in the heat of the argu- 
ment, * How can I do it with eight thousand sleepers staring me 
|| in the face!” ** What, do they sleep with their eyes open !” asked 
|! one of the simple directors. 
}| A ciever rux.—A lady in Caleutta asked Colonel Ironsides for 
| a mangoe ; a8 he rolled it along the table it fell into a plate of kiss- 
|, missts, a kind of grape very common in the East Indies, upon which | 
|| Dr. Hunter, a gentleman as eminent for his wit as for skill in his | 
profession, neatly observed, “* How naturally man-goes to kiss-miss.”’ 
Sneezinc.—In writing about Poland, if an author is at a loss for 
surnames, all he has to do is, to sneeze, and add the syllable sk) 
afterwards. Forjnstance, in the various strange sounds of a sneeze 
—Athishah-sk1, araposh-ski, sbidsph-ski, sichar-sk1, tishoo-ski— 
all excellent Polish names. 
ADVANTAGE OF LosING sicGnut.—Theodore Hook was asked the 
other day the following question :—* If a bill be drawn, pavable so 
many days after sight, and prove to have been accepted by a man 
who had fallen blind, when would you recover your money 
“ When he recovers his sight !"’ was the ready answer 
Money anp water.—A gentlemen praising the generosity of 
his friend, observed, that ** He spent money like water.” ‘* Then | 
of course he liquidated his debts,” rejoined a wag. ' 
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The gentleman advertising || 
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THE MUSE. 





Away from the revel! the night-star is up ; 

Away, come away, there is strife in the cup! 

There is shouting of song, there is wine in the bow] ; 
But listen and drink, they will madden thy soul ! 


The foam of the goblet is sparkling and bright, 
Rising like gems in the torches’ red light ; 

But the glance of thine eye, if it lingers there, 
Will change its mild beam for the maniac’s glare ' 


The pearl-studded chalice, displaying in pride, 

May challenge thy lip to the purple draught’s tide ; 
But the pearl of the dew-drop, the voice of the breeze, 
Are dearer, and calmer, more blessed than these 


Oh! come, it is twilight ; the night-star is up ; 

Its ray is more bright than the silver-brimm’d cup , 
The boat gently dances, the snowy sail fills, 
We'll glide o'er the waters, or rove on the hills 


We'll kneel on the mountain, beneath the dark pine ; 
Our hearts’ prayer the incense, and nature the shrine 
Back on the festal we'll look from the wave, 

As the eye of the free on the chains of the slave 


Oh! come, it is twilight ; the moon is awake ; 

The breath of the vesper-chime rides o'er the lake ; 
There is peace all around us, and health in the breeze, 
And what can be dearer, more blessed than these ' 


WATER. 
Wine, wine, thy power and praise 
Have ever been echoed in minstrel lays ; 
But water, | deem, hath a mightier claim 
To fill up a niche in the temple of Fame 
Ye who are bred in Anacreon's school 
May sneer at my strain as the song of a foo! 
Ye are wise, no doubt, but have yet to learn 
How the tongue can cleave and the veins can burn 


Should ye ever be one of a fainting band, 

With your brow to the sun and your feet to the sand, 
I would wager the thing I'm most loath to spare 
That your bacchanal chorus would never ring there 
Traverse the desert, and then ye can tell 

What treasures exist in the cold deep well ; 

Sink in despair on the red parched earth, 

And then ye may reckon what water is worth 


Famine is laying her hand of bone 

On the ship becalm’d in a torrid zone ; 
The gnawing of hunger'’s worm is past, 
But fiery thirst lives on to the last 

The stoutest one of the gallant crew 
Hath a cheek and lips of ghastly hue ; 
The hot blood stands in each glassy eye, 
And, ** Water, oh God!" is the only ery 


There's drought in the land, and the herbage ie dead, 
No ripple is heard in the streamlet’s bed ; 

The herd's low bleat and the sick man’s pant 

Are mourtitully telling the boon we want 

Let heaven this one nich gift withhold, 

How soon we find it is better than gold ; 

And water, I say, hath a right to claim 

The minstrel!'s song and a tithe of fame 


THE FIRST VOYAGE 


He stood upon the sandy beach. 
And watch'd the dancing foam 
He gazed upon the leaping waves, 
Which soon would be his home 


And then he eyed his sailor garb, 
With look of proud delight ; 

The flowing ‘kerchief round his neck, 
The trousers, wide and white 


The rose of health was on his cheek 
His forehead fair as day ; 

Hope play'd within his kazel eve, 
And told his heart wes gay 


And many a time the sturdy boy 
Long’d for the hour to come 

Which gave the hammock for his couch 
The ocean for his home ! 


And now the gallant ship rides mgh 
The wind is fair and free, 

The bosy hands have trimm'd her sails 
She stems the open sea. 


The boy again is on the beach ; 

A mother's arms have press'd hin, 
A sister's hand is link'd in his, 

A father’s lip hath bless'd him 


The eyes that lately sparkled bright 
Are ewoll'n with many a tear ; 

His young heart feels a choking pang. 
To part from all so dear. 


Another kiss—another sob, 
And now the struggle’s o'er 

He springs into the tiny boat, 
And pushes from the shore. 


The last sad drop upon his cheek 
Falls mingling with the foam : 

The sea-bird, screaming, welcomes him ; 
The ocear: 1s his home ! 
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ORIGINAL TALES FROM THE GERMAN 








THE ROYAL GLANCE. 
A TRUE PICTURE OF EVERYDAY LIFE. 





BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 





Masor von Letnavu did two very foolish things—he lent a large 
sum to a stranger, and he fell in love with a young lady he met at 
supper one evening on his travels. ‘The first of these absurdities 
happened in this wise. He met in London a young German, evi- 
dently a man of education and a gentleman, and accidentally disco- 
vered that he was in great want of money. Leinau's heart warmed | 
to his countryman, and without asking even his name, he lent him |, 
three hundred louis, on his mere promise that the money should be i 
repaid to his steward in Germany, and heard nothing more of 
either the man or the money. As to the love affair, he happened 
to sit at table one night next a young lady, whose beauty, ease of | 
manner, and grace of conversation, took the stout soldier's heart 
completely by storm. He dreamed of her all night, which may, | 
perhaps, account for his sleeping so late the next morning, that the 
first sound he heard was that of the carriage-wheels which whirled | 
the lady away. He hopped to the window, with one boot on one 
leg, and the other in his hand, in time to catch a glimpse of the 
rolling wheels, and of the end of a veil fluttering out of the window 
—enough, certainly, for a lover's imagination. He betook himself to 
Russia, and served with distinction against the Turks. Ile returned 
with the rank of colonel and a couple of orders, and with his head 
still filled with the image of his fair supper-companion, Nor, to 
say the truth, did he altogether forget his unknown friend, to whose 
honest face he had trusted his three hundred louis, and he deter- 
mined to search Germany through till he found both the lady and 
gentleman, in whom he took so strong yet so different an interest 
His property had become greatly dilapidated during his absence, 
and all that was left him was a little farm, which had once formed 
Here he passed his time in 








} } 





a small corner of his ample estates. 
reading, writing and field-sports, with as much philosophical com- 
posure as is generally felt by those who are forced to philosophize 

by the want ef money. On one of his sporting excursions, while 
threading the mazes of a thick wood, he suddenly heard a bullet 
whistle past him, and saw a fox leap unharmed across the path 
‘** A miss, huntsman,” 


The next moment the marksman appeared. 
cried the colonel, “‘ you came near shooting me instead of the fox 
The marksman eyed him sharply a moment, and taking off his 


cap with much grace, asked, ‘I believe | have the honour of speak- 
ron 


” 


ing to Major von Leinau 
“ That is my name, but where 
“Don't you remember—in London.” 
** What, it is you to whom I lent 
(It was the same man, and no other.) 
How delighted I am,” cried the stranger, “to meet you at | 
I have looked for you everywhere, but they told me you | 


” 





” 





last ! 
had gone to Russia or Turkey, or some distant country, and | could | 
find no means to communicate with you. But now that we 
met, you must allow me to express my gratitude. Your liberality to 1 


have 


a total stranger relieved me from the greatest embarrassment, per- 

haps from lasting disgrace. Come and take a hunter's breakfast | 
with me, for, now I have found you, | assure you, | do not mean 
to let you go again.” 

This was spoken so rapidly, and with so much ease and open- 
heartedness, that the colonel hardly knew what to say ; so he fol- 
lowed the stranger in silence to an open glade, where a cloth was | 
spread on the grass, covered with cold meat and the like substantial || 
fare, flanked by a couple of bottles cooling in a spring. ‘The con- | 
The colonel’s host displayed | 





versation at the meal was diversified. 
knowledge, taste and feeling, but he said not a word about the 
three hundred louisd’ors. He complained of living solitary and 
unhappy. “Ah!” thought Leinau, “he is thinking of what he 


owes me, and is too poor to pay me! this is no doubt the difficulty.” 


{| 


He mentally resolved never to mention the subject, and joined 


freely in the conversation. ‘The two gentlemen began to like each || 
other more and more, their sport was forgotten, and they sat talk- 
ing till the sun, mounting higher and higher in the sky, reminded | 
them of noon, and—dinner. The stranger proposed entertaining | 
Leinau at this meal, as he had done at the last, and led the way 
to his residence. As they turned to leave their resting-place, he 


said, Here I will erect a marble statue to friendship.” 


* How !" exclaimed the colonel; * 1 thought you were i 
and in want of money, and you talk about marble statues !” 

** It is not of poverty I complain,” 

* Want of money is bad enough, but there are many worse evils.” | 

While they were talking thus, Leinau hardly noticed the beauty 
of the scenery through which they passed, a noble park tilled with 
stately trees; but as they advanced further, and came out of the 
wood in front of a spacious and lofty castle, with wide courts, 
lawns, gardens, and all the appendages of princely luxury, he stop- 
ped short and asked, 

‘“* Whose palace is this ‘”’ 

‘« My uncle’s,” was the answer ; “but I am living in it at present; 
so, you see, I have room enough to entertain you.” 

Colonel Leinau grew still more serious as they approached the 
building, as he saw the arms of the reigning family over the gates. 
Two servants approached thom, and took their fowling-pieces in 
respectful silence. 

“Ts dinner ready !” asked the stranger. 

‘* Whenever your highness pleases," was the reply. 


said the stranger, ry 











|| their friendship was speedily interrupted. 
|| of his nephew's new friend, and for reasons best known to himself, 


|| do they take me for one?” 


| steward could not tell, but went to inquire of the courier. 
| apoplexy,” 


they introduced. 


T he colonel stared in astonishment. “ What did the fellow say?” 
he inquired, as the servant left them. ‘It sounded like—” 

“ Will you let me tell you now who I am? You would not ask 
when we were in London.” 

“| think it is time,” was the answer. 

“Well, my name is Louis.” 

‘* And what else?” 

“ T am the crown-prince.”’ 

The colonel stepped back and raised his hand to remove his cap. 

“ How is this?” demanded the prince. 
a friend ; will you not do the same by me ?” 

“The foundation of friendship is wanting here—equality.” 

“Yes, before the public, my dear Leinau,” said the prince, || 
taking his arm, “ but not here. When others are present, you may 
give me my titles ; but when we are alone, remember my name is 
Louis.” 

The newly-made friends had much to say to each other. Colonel 
von Leinau went through the whole history of the eventful years 
he had spent since he left London. Inthe course of conversation, | 
the prince learned that the money he borrowed had not been repaid. 


He assured Leinau that the money had been forwarded by the first |! 


opportunity, and determined to lose no time in ascertaining the 


cause of its miscarriage. He produced the receipt of the post-office || 


at for the sum; and, on inquiry the next day at the office, 
the mystery was soon explained—the officers declaring that, by 
virtue of strict orders from his uncle, the reigning duke, they had 
detained all letters from the prince for two years. ‘The prince in- 
sisted on paying the sum three times over, to make good, as he 


said, the loss of interest. He found in Leinau such a similarity of 


tastes, studies and feelings, that they soon became inseparable, but | 


The grand-duke heard 
thought proper to conceive a prejudice against him. He ordered 
Leinau to abstain from visiting his nephew, and to confine himself 
to his farm, under severe penalties. 
the order must be obeyed, or the penalties would be pretty sure to 
follow. ‘The colonel returned once more to his solitary abode, and 
endeavoured to while away the time, as before, with study and 
philosophy. 


One stormy winter morning—the snow lay piled on the hills 
around—it was yet dark, and Leinau snug in bed—a loud knocking 


was heard at the farm-house door. ‘The door was opened—there 


was a running up and down stairs, and in a few minutes his old | 
steward stood by his bedside, with a candle and a huge very offi- | 


cial-looking letter. ‘ A courier from the grand-duke,”’ was all he 
said. 

The baron felt uneasy. 
mean any good. “ The prison or banishment,” he thought, * which 
of the two?” but the letter was addressed “To the President of 


* What!” he 


” 


our Privy Council, Baron Augustus von Leinau. 
cried, * I president of the privy council ! 


He opened the packet, and saw his appointment to office in due 
to which was annexed a gracious command to come to the 
The new duke had added, with his 


form ; 
capital at once, signed Louis. 
own hand, * The first act of my reign, my dear baron, is to call you 


to my councils. Lose no time in coming.” ‘The baron was struck 


all of a heap, as they say. “ Is the old duke dead ?” he asked. The | 


"Ol 
The old 
returned 


answer of the messenger 


was the laconic 
steward shuddered, for he did not like apoplexies. 


to the baron, and could only say, * His highness the grand-duke is | 


| really dead.” 
“ But how—of what—so suddenly?” asked the baron 

“ This late highness was always sudden in his movements.’ 

** But what was the matter?” 

** This serene highness was pleased to die of—of—an apoplexy.’ 

“ Bravo !” 


drove to the capital 


shouted ithe baron, as hg hurried on his clothes and 


The foregoing is only the introduction to our tale ; but, dike an 


inveterate story-teller, we have made it almost as long as the story | 
| - . 
| itself 


We must really make more speed. We will not stop to 
tell our readers of all the wise measures of the new sovereien and 
| his new minister—what abuses they reformed—what Improvements 
The higher 


tuferiours mereené uy 


A new spirit pervaded the country 
est were no longer arrogant, or their 

-ommeree rev-ved, wealth increased, literature flourished, and the 
arts were encouraged 


“Well,” the 


friend and minister—* well, Leinau, we are doing wonders 


said prince one day, in a cheerful mood, to his 
Peo- 
ple are beginning to find us out, and to do us justice. You deserve, 
of course, more praise than | do—all I claim is the credit of appre- 
ciating and confiding in your ability. 1 am heartily glad, above all, 
My 
courtiers and officers, I am satisfied, do their duty now—not 
through fe ar of my displeasure, but because they take pleasure in 
doing it.’ 

**O thou good and virtuous ruler,” answered the president of the 
council, ** dost thou really believe that?” 

** Surely I do—why not ?” 

** Because I have a lower, and therefore a truer opinion of human 
nature than you—because I know, where one is greatly elevated, 
many will be abject; and where the prince's favour is the only 
source of honour, people will strive to win it by flattering his humour 


—they will be corrupt, if he is corrupt—nay, they will even feign 


that I have purified the palace from intrigite and corruption. 


“| have treated you as | 


‘There was no alternative : | 


This epistle of his highness could not |! 


Are the people fools, or 


'| to be virtuous and full of principle, if he sets the fashion, as you do.” 

** You are in a very bad humour to-day.” 

“* By no means—I feel as calm and composed asever. [t would 
be worth while, if we could, to find out which of us is in the right.” 

‘** How shall we ascertain that?” 

‘* Choose the most virtuous and upright man in your dominions. 
| Pretend to be displeased with him, or at least dissatisfied, and to 
| continue so, and you will see how all will set upon him as on an 
|| outlaw, and how an honest man will be changed into a monster of 
|| iniquity, simply by your frowns. I am sure that the first man in 
the land could not go through the trial. There is, for instance, 
| Helmold, the registrar, an able, active and thoroughly honest man, 
| who has not an enemy in the world, who does more than any three 
of his colleagues, and is satisfied with a salary that barely supports 
his family in the plainest way.” 

“T know him, and [ have been thinking elready of raising the 
i}ig good man’s salary. I hardly like the idea of making our experi- 
|} ment on him: I should be sorry to see him suffer.’ 
| The lesson will be well worth what it costs. 
! barking at the honest fellow. 
thing against him; but [ give you my word, as soon as the light of 
|| your countenance is withdrawn, crimes and accusers will rise up in 


Set the dogs 
No man in the country knows any- 


such crowds against him, that you will almost be in doubt yourself. 
|| As for Helmold, don’t be afraid : 
|| save him from ruin, and then we can reward him handsomely for 


making him the subject of our little experiment.” 


” 


I will step in when needful, and 


*T don’t see what they can bring against him. 
“ Never mind—let us try.” 
“ Very well, I will try whether my officers are slaves or freemen.” 


‘Ts not that Helmold, the registrar, crossing the court-yard 7” 
| asked the grand-duke, of his attendants, as he stood looking out of 


a window in the palace 
“Tt is he,” 
**A most unprepossessing, 

duke. 


|| “There is something unpleasant in his manner, but he is a very 


was the answer. 


” 


suspicious-looking fellow !” cried the 


fine fellow,”’ said Count von Strom 


“There is something cold, deceitful, and very unpleasant in his 


| 
I ms . y 
|| appearance J must admit,” said the Chancellor von Wandel; “but 
| he is a thoroughly honest man, so far as I know.” 
! es 
|| Thoroughly honest!” exclaimed the grand duke, warmly, 


|! frowning, and casting at the chancellor a look that annihilated him, 
““Wandel, you don’t seem to be a very good judge of character. 
7 believe that Helmold is not trustworthy. 


I wish he was anywhere ex- 


You are too confiding. 
|| Don’t say another word about him. 


” 


' cept in my service 
The chancellor turned pale when he saw the sovereign’s angry 
I g ary 


glance, and all were silent 
* Wandel !” cried the duke, 
I really hope you are not connected with that tel- 


after awhile, “ why do you look 


| so ill at ease? 
low Helmold, in any way !” 
“God forbid, your highness! [ have no communication with 
him whatever, except such as my office requires,’ was the answer. 
** And, in fact, as your highness very justly remarks, there seems 
to be something wrong about him. I have often been on the point 
| of respectfully suggesting to your highness the propriety of dis- 
He is an author, corresponds with many foreigners, 


I can- 


s r 
missing him 


sand yet has the charge of the most important state papers. 
not say | would trust him.” 

** Unless we can prove some offence against him,” answered the 
grand-duke, “it would be unjust to dismiss him.” 


**T called him a fine fellow,” said Count von Strom, * because 


He lias a family, and I 


I should be sorry to speak ill of anybody. 
But since the subject has been men- 
to say, that Hel- 


mold has deserved banishment or a prison ten times over for his 


do not want to injure him 


tioned, my duty to your highness compels mi 


reckless writings. Neither the throne nor the altar, neither public 
|, nor private honour are safe from the secret poisoned arrows of this 
misereant. I pledge myself to commence and to sustain an indict- 
ment against this Helmold, and prove that he has repeatedly held 
|, upthe country and our gracious sovereign himself to ridicule in his 
|| newspaper and his private correspondence. We ean hardly expect 
|| the monarch to be 


| 


|| to pass unpunished.” 


respected or the laws obeyed if such audacity is 


|| Ile was followed by a high ecclesiastical officer, by two lieute- 
| nant-generals, by the lieutenant of police and others, and every 
}| one had so many charges to bring against Helmold, that the Baron 
} von Leimau bevan really to suspect him himself 

asked the grand-duke at 
“why was he not brought to account long ago, and dealt with ac- 
yy 


“If the man is so dangerous,” last, 


cording to law?” and he left the room in displeasure 
The registrar soon felt the effects of the royal 


People 


glanee. 
avoided him. It was spread from one to another, that he was in a 
bad way, that the duke was displeased with him. His superiours 
Helmold 
He asked 


his acquaintance—they only shrugged their shoulders, and made 


treated him with rudeness, his colleagues shunned him. 
soon found out that there was something in the wind. 


no answer. “ What the plague is the matter with the people.” 
thought he ; “T have injured no one, I have always done my duty: 
what can they have against me? Luckily I can enjoy life without 
their friendship.” 

So he thought at times, but not always. He fe!t this treatment 
deeply. He avoided society, and confined himself at home. He 
had a good wife, a pretty daughter, and two promising sons. Emma 


was the apple of her parent’s eyes, beautiful, and good withal ; 








she would have been a prize for any man, yet she had teached her 
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twentieth year without a suiter, for she was poor. The registrar 
had nothing. His salary was not enough to support his family, and 
he was forced to devote his leisure time to writing for the press, | 
an employment for which he had little talent, and which brought |, 
him in but little. He determined to say nothing of what was going | 
on, lest he should disturb the quiet of his family ; but his silence 
only made the first burst of the storm which was secretly gather- 
ing over him, ten times more terrible. He was summoned one | 
day to attend the chancellor. When he appeared, the magistrate 
showed him the last number of his journal, and asked, 

“Who communicated this statement of our public debt to your | 


journal ?” 
** No one, sir. 
“Who authorized you to do so!” 
**No one in particular ; but such articles have been inserted be- 


I inserted it myself.” 


fore, and you never made any objections.” 
““T never read your paper, and of course made no objections. 
But your instructions strictly forbid your making public any part of | 


the documents under your care, without my permission.” 
* The statement of the public debt is in circulation in other 


quarters ; there are some extracts from it in a foreign paper. I did 
not extract it from the documents.” 

“That does not justify your publication, you being a public 
office. You may go, but I shall hold vou answerable.” 

A day or two afterwards, the duke happened to ask for a secret 


correspondence carried on between his late uncle and the minister 
of one of the great powers, some allusions to which had appeared | 


in a foreign newspaper. Helmold was ordered to produce the origi- 
The chancellor shook his head omi- 


nal, but he could not find it 
The next day, the police visited Helmold’s house, and 


put their seals on all his papers. A guard was placed at the door, 
and all his papers sent to the police for examination. The family | 
were in despair, except Helmold, who, conscious of his innocence, || 
did all he could to console them. 

When the papers that had been seized were examined, the se- 
cret correspondence was not to be found, but many other public do- 
cuments from the archives. Helmeld said that he had taken them | 
home to copy, when he was too ill to be at his office, and that he | 
Ilis letters were read, and there 1] 


nously. 


had forgotten to return them 
were found some suspicious expressions which seemed to indicate |) 
! 
| 
1] 


that he had made an improper use of the correspondence in ques- 
tion. Besides, there were copies of letters in which he spoke most 
strongly against the new prime-minister, calling him a creature of 
the grand-duke’s, and foreboding nothing but evil from his acces- \ 
sion. Helmold represented that these letters had been written soon | 
after the cabinet was formed, and that he had since changed his || 
opinion, and eulogized the administration as warmly as he once i 
condemned it; but it would not do. His fate was agreed on be- 

forehand, and after a short consuttation, he was ordered to prison || 
for breach of duty as a public officer. When Helimold heard the 
decision, he said with a smile, ** My yudzes are determined to find 
I will confess ] 


some crime in me, and will of course succeed 
have been guilty of keeping a few old papers at home longer than 
} 


was proper, and of expressing an unfavourable opinion of the new }} 


cabinet, which I have since seen reason to change—cnough to con- 
demn me, in all conscience! But, gentlemen, if all your little er- 
rours of judgment and sins of omission were so severely noticed, 


[ fear but few of you would bear the serutiny better than I do!” 


This tone was pronounced arrogant, and he was ordered to be 
silent 
is not right to cut him short in his defence 
Against this | protest. I | 


Then the stout old Baron yon Ferlach rose and said, ** It 
We are proceeding 
against him as enemies, not as judges 
wash my hands of the business, and demand that my protest be re- 

It was in vain to try to bring the old baron to | 
his senses—to threaten him with the grand-duke’s displeasure, 1 | 
he said.“ His high- | 


duced to writing.” 


have grown gray m the service of the state,” 


ness may think what he pleases of me ; but if he suffers such inyus- 


I shall take the liberty of thinking what I please of dun.” 


tice, 

The duke let the suit proceed. He seemed surprised when he | 
heard of Ferlach’s bold deportment. ‘The courtiers watched his 
looks in a way thet seemed to say, “Shall he go too?” but the 
sovereign made no remarks 

There was trouble im Iletmold’s house Ile was m prison, and 
his wife and children were not allowed to see him. In a few wecks 
their money began to run low His wife called on her friends for 
assistance ; they gave hera trifle to wet rid of her, and shunned 


the family on which the curse had fallen 


The grand-duke had ordered a dozen gold snufi-boxes to be made 
with his portrait and set with diamonds, for presents to foreign am- 
bassadours. As Baron Leinau was strolling through the streets one 


cool evening, wrapped in his cloak, he chaneed to pass the court 


jeweller’s shop, and he thought he would step im and see what pro- 
The jeweller seemed 


gress he was making with the snufl-boxes 
greatly embarrassed as well as flattered by the visit, and received 
him in the front shop. The boxes, he said, were in the back shop; | 
but instead of asking him in to look at them, he made some excuse | 
and brought two or three out for his inspection. While he was lock- 
ing at them the rear door opened, and a young lady passed through 
the shop, who seemed to have been weeping. The baron felt both a 
fever and ague, as he recognized in her the unknown beauty whose 
image he had so long cherished. He bowed in silence, and she | 
returned the greeting. The jeweller had his hand on the door- }| 
knob to let her out, when he caught her by the arm, and said anx- 
iously, ‘* Miss, you're not well.” He supported her to a seat, his 

wife brought a glass of water, and the baron approached her anx- 

iously. Her.colour soon returned, and she declared that she felt 


| well enough to walk home at once. The baron insisted on accom- 
' panving her. 


were received with formal civility. 


, She bowed an acknowledgment when they reached her door, and 


| upon him to say more. 


) rescue her father from his persecutor 


|) writing to a great man, and he a stranger 


he came from his highness the grand-duke, who did not wr! 


His questions were met with a brief reply, his allu- 
sions to their former meeting and regrets at her accidental illness 
But the poor girl could hardly 
speak ; her voice was almost gone, and she trembled in every limb. 


vanished. His excellency the president of the council was almost 
as much bewildered as she. He stood at the door a quarter of an 
hour and then turned off, which way he did not know, repeating, 
**Oh heavens, how beautiful she is!’ He meant to go straight to 
the jeweller'’s to learn her name, and all about her, and ran till he 


anxious to be despots, as their subjects are to be slaves. Would 
it not have been horrible to have removed this good man from 
office, to have confiscated his property and sent him to the mines 
for ten years for mere forgetfulness, for expressing an honest 
opinion to a few friends, or for publishing information that was in 
everybody's hands before? It did him no good before the court 
that the secret correspondence was found among your predeces- 
sor’s papers. He was equally guilty whether he knew of it, or did 
not know of it: Ferlach’s eloquent pamphlet in his defence shall 
be printed at the public expense. ‘The affair will come before the 








was out of breath, and till he found himself in a wood a couple of | 
miles from town. Here he came to himself, gazed at the old oaks 
that waved their branches around him, and laughed at his own folly 


He posted back to the jeweller’s, and learned that the lady's name 


was Emma Helmold ; but it was some time before he could prevail 
The young lady had come there, without | 
the knowledge of her mother, who was sick in bed, to sell her only 
ornament, a necklace of pearls and diamonds, to provide for their 
daily wants. She told him the family were in great need, and the 


honest jeweller told her that he would buy the necklace, but that 


} 

she should have the right to redeem it within a year. | 

** Send it back to the lady at once !"’ cried the baron, * you shall | 
have your money within an hour—at once, do you hear?” 

It was derk when the jeweller brought the necklace to its as- 
tonished owner. She would not take it at first. “ You must!” 
said the jeweller, in great anxiety, “* you must! 
I have got the money | paid forit.” Emma 


I have my orders 


from a high quarter. 
plied hun with questions, and the jeweller, whose cardinal virtue 


was not silence, told her the whole story. Emma blushed scarlet. } 
Ile laid the necklace on the table, and went away. 
He did well, for she wanted to be alone. She sat in silence 


half-an-hour, lost in thought, often in tears. She did not know the 


}new prime minister by sight, as she seldom went from home ; 


while she was telling her story and erying at the jeweller’s, he ran | 
all at once into the back shop and cried, ** Miss, miss, stop crying !” | 
His exeellency the prime minister will be here ina minute !"" This | 
frightesed her, for she had dreaded him ever since her father's | 
misfortunes, and she went out hastily. But when she saw in the 
dreaded statesman the noble-looking man, whom, though they met 
She | 
knew that he had attended her home, but how or what he said, she 

She replaced the necklace in its casket, fee ling | 


but once, she had never forgotten, her strength failed her 


had forgotten. 
that it was now doubly dear to her 
Emma felt strong in the belief that her newly-found friend would 


* We are safe, mother,” 


“IT mean to 


He is a kind- 


said she, jovfully, standing by her parent’s bed-side 
write a letter to his excellency, the prime-minister 

hearted statesman !” 
anything back, so she told the whole story from beginning to end, 


not forgetting a minute description of the baron’s personal attrac 
The 


story cheered her mother’s drooping spirits, so that she left her bed 


tions ; according to which, he rivalled the Belvidere Apollo 


the next morning. It was grief that made her sick ; it was hope 
ir, Leinau’s protection that cured her 


day in writing letters to his excellency the president of the coun- | 


Emma spent the whole 


cil, and in tearing them up again; for, somehow or other, a strain | 


of tenderness would creep into the letter, which was not proper in 


And yet,” Emma 
of thanks for the 
necklace ;”’ but where to find words to express the 

Her mother lent 


reasoned, * it was necessary to say a few words 
very warmcat | 
yratitude, and yet nothing more her aid, but 
Emma thought her style too cold and formal, so that it was dart 
It was finally agreed that each should ! 


select the best 


before the letter was ready 
write a letter according to her own iceas, and then 
out of each. They had hardly begun their task, when a visiter was 
He informed the that 


announced, and a stranger entered ladies 


te thee 
registrar's wile and daughter should continue to feel any anxiety 


as to his situation. The mother, with sinides on her lips and tears 


i} in her eves, could have hugged him in her arms ; Emma, ashamed 


and grateful, could have fallen at his feet 

“Of course, the suit commenced against Herr Helmold must 
“but, whatever the 
It 


may be some weeks before you see hin again, but you need not 


take tts regular course,” added the stranger ; 


result may be his highness will provide for him and his family 


fear for his safety ; it 8 in your power to shorten his imprisonment.’ 
** How?” 


* By letting nobody know what are 


exclaimed both 


the duke's sentiments, or 


that I have called upon you! 
* But tell me your name at least 
“ Mother,” said Emma, “ it is our venefactor, to whom we were 


just writing ! 

The baron accepted an invitation to sit down and hear a full ac 
count of all their sufferings, especially when the mother told hin 
they would be alone 

* For many weeks, those we thought our best friends shun us 


'” said the old lady, sighing 


as though we had the plague 

“ Suffer me, then, to be your ‘friend in need,’ said the baron, 
‘until your natural protector is restored to you.” 

The baron intended to stay but a few minutes, and spent a long 
evening. He was the talk of both mother and daughter by day 
and night; nor did they think it officious on the part of their new | 
friend to call every evening to see if they were safe and comfortable 





You were right, Leinau !” said the duke, and flung the papers 
in Helmold’s case away angrily. ‘Monarchs are not half so 





She was too full of the adventure to kee pit 


_ 


Court of Appeals soon, and then we will act.” 
| The decision of the upper court was in Helmold’s favour. ‘The 
| duke was delighted, and told his minister, * Truth conquers !” 
| ** Because the Court of Appeals understand that you are dis- 
pleased with the trickery and servility of the Criminal Court. If 
| you had kept your real opinions a secret a little longer, who knows 
| but they would have confirmed the sentence ?” 

** T will cashier the venal tribunal,” cried the duke ; “and form 
a new one, and honest old Ferlach shall be at the head of it. The 
| Chancellor von Wandel I mean to remove, and give Helmold his 


joflice. But to promote a good servant is only my duty to the 
how shall I reward him for the service he has done me, in 


We 


} state 
| the bitter but wholesome lesson his case has taught me! 
| must see about that hereafter.” 

It was like a clap of thunder to many, especially to the criminal 
|judges and Chancellor von Wandel, to learn next day that the 


| grand-duke had confirmed the decision of the Court of Appeals ; 
that the prime-minister himself, by the sovereign's command, had 
announced his liberation to Helmold, and taken him home in his 
own carriage; that Chancellor von Helmold had dined at the 
royal table and been treated with marked distinction ; and finally, 
had been presented with a pretty estate near the capital, 

The old friends of Von Helmold’s family now came swarming 
rount the house like bees. One was very sorry that he happened 
to be absent when they were in trouble, another was sick just then, 
the third without a dollar in ready money, the fourth engaged by 


domestic afflictions, and so forth. Emma had admirers in plenty, 


and it rained invitations. ‘The old lady was for renouncing the 
acquaintance of all her false friends, but her husband dissuaded 
her. ‘Itas safe to think men to be better than they are, so long 


as we act as though they were worse.” 


Every one praised the duke's zeal in the cause of justice and in- 
nocenes True, no one but Lemau knew the whole story, and 
that the duke’s liberality was only to pay Helmold for having been 
made the sulyect of a rather cruel expermment. The next spring, 
And when the 
von Leinau rode through the streets in her splendid equipage, 
people said, “Ah, ha! Well, she is pretty, no doubt. Ha! now 
The duke loved the baron, the 


Emma became the wife of the mimuster baroness 


can see tirough the whole thing 


we 
baron loved Miss Helmold ; of course her fatiner must be acquitted, 
the criminal court broken up, and poor Wandel turned out, and 
Helmwold loaded with honours and wealth. I wish Thad such a 
' Our duke 
He don't know what's going on under his very nose 
all these things plain cnough, but he 
' ‘Thus the tables were turned, and every on 


son-in-law is a good ruler, but weak-—verv weak ' 
We can see 
the ol 


blamed 


can't—such is fate 


prime Ss 
the duke’s severity and myustice as much as they had formerly 


praised hirn! 





| SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE, 


A GALWAY DINNER. 


| pescenpen to the drawing-room. Here a very large party were 


already assembled, and, at every opening of the door, a new relay 
of Blakes, Burkes, and Bodkins, was mtroduced. In the absence 
of the host, Sir George Dashwood was “ making the agrecable” to 
the puests, and shook hands with every new arrival, with all the 


warmth and cordialiy of old frie ndship Whale thus he inquired 


for various absent mdividuals, and asked, most aflectionately, for 
cle not fortheomig, the door open 


Mrs. Blake I! the ple 


a! 
runson satin, sorely mjured m its 


sundry misses, Gunts, and un 


od hostes 
nitude of her charms, arrayed mm ¢ 


e upon the 


, and the appeare d advanced in 


esby a pateh ol grea front, about the same size 
and the continent of Europe, in Arrowsmith’s Atlas ; 

wansdown tippet covered her bracelets orna 
mented her wrist 
mond carrmgs, rivalling m magnitude and value the | 


frestine 
tha poe as a 
shoulders; massive 
descended two Irish dia 


while trom her cars 
sp adant 
Hler reece ption of her guests made ample amends, in 
ny deticiwney of elegance 
the 
upon the company, she appe ared the very impersonation of hospi 
tality After several open and shuttings of the drawing-room 
door, accompanied by the appearanee of old Simon the butler, who 
ounted the party at least five times before he was certain that the 
dinner was at | nyth announced Now can 


and one which, as testing Mr. Blake's tact, 


of a lustre 


warmth and eordiality, for a ; and, as she 
sofa, and looked around 


disposed her an pole proportions Upor 








' 





t 
score was correct, 
a moment of difficulty; 
he would gladly have scen devolve upon some other shoulders ; 


“ 
marshalling a room full of mandarins, 


for he well knew that the 
blue, green, and yellow, was “cakes and gingerbread” to ushering 
a Galway party into dinner 

First. then, was Mr. Miles Bodkin, whose grandfather would have 
been a lord if Cromwell had not hanged him one fine morning 
Then Mrs. Moscy Blake's first husband was promised the tule of 
Kilmacud if it was ever restored, whereas Mrs. French of Knoc- 
tumnor’s mother was then at law for a title; and lastly, Mrs. Joc 
Burke was fourth cousin to Lord Clonricarde, as is, or will be every 
| Burke from this to the day of judgment. Now, luckily for her 
| prospects, the lord was alive ; and Mr. Blake, remembering a very 
| sage adage about “ dead lions,” ete.. solved the difficulty at once, 
by gracefully tucking the lady under her arm, and leading the 
way ; the others soon followed; the priest of Portumna, and my 
! unworthy self bringing up the rear. 
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When, many a year afterwards, the hard ground of a mountain || the time conceive to be the highest point—it was at this crisis of l| We would advise Mr. V. B. to pay more attention to landscapes, 


bivouac, with its pitiful portion of pickled corktree, yclept mess || 
beef, and that pyroligneous aqua-fortis they call corn brandy, 
been my hard fate, I often looked back to that day's dinner, with a 
most heart-yearning sensation. A turbot as big as a Waterloo shield; | 
a sirloin that seemed cut from the sides of a rhinoceros; a sauce- 
bout that contained an oyster-bed. ‘There was a turkey which, 
singly, would have formed the main army of a French dinner, do- | 
ing mere out-post duty—flanked by a picquet of ham, and a de- || 
tached squadron of chickens, carefully ambushed in a forest of 
greens; potatoes not disguised, a la maitre d'hétel, and tortured to 
resemble bad macaroni, but piled like shot in an ordnance-yard, 
were posted at different quarters ; while massive decanters ol port 
and sherry stood proudly up like standard-bearers amid the goodly 
array. ‘This was none of your austere ** great dinners,”’ where a 


cold and chilling “ plateau” of artificial nonsense cuts off one half | 


of the table from the intercourse with the other ; when whispered { 


sentences constitute the conversation, and all the friendly recog: || = 


nitions of wine drinking, which renews acquaintances and cements || 
an intimacy, is replaced by the ceremonious filling of your glass by || 
a lacquey—where smiles go current in lieu of kind speeches, and 
epigram and smartness form the substitute for the broad jest and 
merry story. Far from it; here the company eat, drank, talked, 
laughed, did all but sing, and certainly enjoyed themselves heartily. 
As for me, I was little more than a listener, and such was the crash 
of plates, the jingle of glasses, and the clatter of voices, that frag- || 
ments only of what was passing around reached me; giving to the 
conversation of the party a character occasionally somewhat incon- i] 
gruous. ‘Thus, such sentences as the following ran foul of each 
other every instant : } 

“No better land in Galway”—* where could you find such fa- | 
cilities” —“ for shooting Mr. Jones on his way home” —**the truth, | 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”—* kiss’’—* Miss 
Blake, she’s the girl with a foot and ankle”’—* Daly has never had 
wool on his sheep”—* how could he” —* what does he pay for the | 
mountain” —* four and ten perce a yard’”’—* not a penny less” — 
“all the cabbage stalks “a potatoe skins, with some bog stuff 
through it”—* that’s the thing to”— make soup, with a red her- } 
ring in it, instead of salt”—* and when he proposed for my niece, | 
says he’—** mix a strong tumbler, and I'll make a shake down for 
you on the floor’ —‘‘ and may the Lord have mercy on your soul” 
—‘‘and now, down the middle and up again”—* Captain Magan, 
my dear, he is the man”—*‘to shave a pig properly”—* it’s not 
money I'm looking for, says he, the girl of my heart”—* I'd have | 
given her the rights of the church, of course,” said Father Roach, 
bringing up the rear of this all-assorted jargon 

Such were the scattered links of conversation I was condemned 
to listen to, till a general rise on the part of the ladies left us alone | 
to discuss our wine and enter in good earnest upon the more seri- 
ous duties of the evening. 





THE ARTS OF AN INGENIOUS AUCTIONEER. 


The following is an extract from an article in Grant's London | 
Journal, on the celebrated auctioneer, Mr. George Robins: 


His manner is easy and fascinating. Before he asks any par- 
ticular price for the article to be disposed of, he expatiates for some 
time, in the way before described, on its excellences. Then it is, 
technically speaking, ** put up,”’ and an offer received for it. If the || 
bidding go on briskly, he contents himself with cheering on the com- || 
petitors, in assuring them of the eligibility of the property. If the || 
bidding begins to flag, he launches into a new eulogium on the ad- | 
mirable qualities of the estate, or whatever else it may be, and the 
security and advantage of the investment. If this has not the effect 
of setting the bidders again in motion, he will heave two or three 
sighs, which are wonderfully good, considering they are manufac- 
tured for the occasion, and declare, with the utmost conceivable 
gravity of countenance, that in the whole course of his professional 
experience, he never met with anything so discouraging, and that it 
must surely be owing to some want of perspicuity of expression, or 
deticiency of professional ability on his part, that the audience do 
not see their own interests, which are as clear to his view as the 
noon-day sun. If this has not the effect of eliciting higher offers 
from those who were previously aspirants for the property, or call- 
ing new competitors into the field, he assumes an unusually serious 
aspect, says he cannot wait any longer, and that whoever means to 
bid must do it that instant, otherwise it will be too late ; and, so 
saying, he causes the hammer to descend, slowly repeating at the 
same time the words, “ Going, going, go—.” ‘The third “ going,” 
though only half pronounced, is uttered in so peculiar a manner, 
that the highest bidder in many cases fancies, in the excitement of 
the moment, that the word is to be “ gone,” and exultingly exclaims | 
—The property is mine!” This is exactly what Mr. Robins 
wishes. He then remarks, with infinite address—** Ah, my friend, 
I don’t wonder at your anxiety to possess the property ; you are 
too good a judge not to know what an immense bargain it would 
be at your offer. No, no, my friend, that would never do ; it is still 
in the market.” Mr. Robins repeats over and over again the high- 
est offer made for the property, and it is twenty to one if he does 
not set the whole of the competitors a bidding again, and very pro- 
bably before he has done, get an advance of forty or fifty per cent. 
—perhaps a great deal more—on what was offered at the time the 
little episode to which I have referred took place—through his 
adroit management. I may mention, in proof of thix, the case of 
the Olympic theatre, formerly alluded to. Mr. Robins had exhausted 
the English language in commendation of that theatre ; he made it 
as clear as any proposition in Euclid, that Madame Vestris could 
not possibly succeed in Covent Garden—thut, in fact, she could |) 
succeed in no other house than the Olympic ; and that consequently 
the purchaser was quite sure of her as a tenaat as long as he chose 
to let itto her. He proved to demonstration that the Olympic 
would always fill, no matter who should be the lessee, and that con- 
sequently it would prove a perfect mine of wealth to the lucky gen- 
tleman who was sufficiently alive to his own interests as to hecome 
the purchaser. By means of such representations, made in a 
way, and with an ingenuity peculiar to himself, Mr. Robins had 
got the biddings up from the starting sum, which was three thou- 
sand pounds, to three thousand four hundred pounds. There, how- 
ever, the aspirants at the possession of the property came to what 
Mr. Robins called a dead stop. For at least three or four minutes 
he put his ingenuity to the rack, in lavishing encomiums on the pro- 
perty, without his zeal and eloquence being rewarded by a single 
new bidding. It was at this extremity—and he never resorts to the 
expedient until the bidders have reached what they themselves at 

















‘ington Allston has painted landscapes. 


| figures admirable. 


the Olympic, causing the hammer to descend in the way I have de- 


have || seribed, and accompanying the slow and‘solemn movement with a | 


“Going, going, go—” that the then highest bidder exclaimed— 


“The theatre is mine!” and at which Mr. Robins, apostrophising || 


him in his own bland and fascinating manner, remarked—* I don’t 
wonder, my friend, that your anxiety to possess the property at 
such a price should anticipate my decision ; but,” looking around 
the audience and smiling, as if he congratulated them on the cir- 
cumstance, “it is still in the market, gentlemen—you have still an 
opportunity of making your fortunes without risk or trouble !” The 


bidding that instant recommenced and proceeded more briskly than | 


ever. It eventually reached five thousand eight hundred and fifty 
pounds, at which sum the theatre was “knocked down.” 





THE FINE ARTS. 


OUR LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 


Wasnincton Atiston.—It is not generally known that Wash- || 


They are few and small, 
but full of natural beauty. Some of them are now being exhibited 


at the Atheneum in Boston, and they are just such sweet pictures 


| as might be expected from that great painter and clever poet. To 


us, each and all of them are exquisite poems. 
attempt something of a more extensive kind, for we are confident 
that he would succeed most admirably, His is a mind which can 


excel in more than one branch of art. 


J. G, Cuarman.—The name of Chapman is quite familiar to the | 


public, but as what it is difficult to say. His forte is historical, 
and in this department of painting he has been quite successful. 
As to his landscapes, they are very numerous, but do not display 
extraordinary talents or genius. His drawing is always good, his 
A number of his landscapes have been engra- 
ved, and the best of these is‘ A View in the Dismal Swamp.” 
One of the great merits of Mr. Chapman’s style is, that his sub- 
jects are all truly American, and for this reason we love everything 
he paints. He is unsurpassed as the painter of Indian subjects. 

Rosert W. Weir.—Another name which we respect and hon- 
our is that of Robert W. Weir. It is difficult to decide whether 
he excels in figures, compositions, or in landscapes. He has ac- 
complished great things in both departments. ‘ A Landscape,” 
taken from nature, and now in possession of the Rev. Dr. Eastburn, 
approaches nearer to a Claude than any other American picture we 
know. 
of uncommon merit. A “ Sunset in the Catskill Mountains,” en- 
graved for the Mirror, “The Bourbon’s Departure,” and a ‘* View 
from Nature,” engraved for the Magnolia in 1836, are masterpieces. 
He finishes more highly than Cole or Huntington. We wish he 
would paint more landscapes. 

Josnua Suaw.—The name of Joshua Shaw is well known, but 
he is not a great landscape-painter. He excels in small figure 
He is a complete mannerist, and his landscapes of 
this year are no better than those painted ten years ago. ‘The thing 


composition. 


which most distinguishes him, is his fine taste in choosing subjects. 
The most important feature in landscapes—viz., foliage—he can- 
not paint. His trees have the appearance of being made of paste- 
board. His best production is “ A Stag Hunt,” painted several 
years since. 

Biren anp Watt—Are about on the same footing with Shaw. 
Wall, however, we consider the best painter of the three. 
is more nature, and more freedom of handling in his works. 
think there is a prospect of his becoming eminent if he attends to 
this department of art alone. 

J. C. Wanp.—A landseape-painter by profession we consider 
equal to Doughty. He has a good knowledge of colour, paints 
with great freedom, and is a devoted admirer of nature. We have 
seen but few of his productions, but all of those are very good. 
One of his best is a view of the “ Natural Bridge” in Virginia, 
owned by Grant Thorburn, Esq. ; ‘Outlet of Lake George,” and 
“A View of Soaking Mountain,” both of which were engraved for 


the Mirror, abound with many beauties, and few glaring faults. | 


We think Mr. W. is destined to become very eminent. 


Atvan Fisner—A portrait-painter of some eminence, has paint- | 


ed a few landscapes of uncommon merit.‘ Boys on the Ice,’ A 
Calm,” “ A Storm,” and “ The Freshet,” are his principal works 
They tell their own stories most admirably—especially the ‘ Calm” 


and the * Freshet.” These subjects could not be illustrated in a 


| more true or beautiful manner. He paints the best horses and 


dogs of any artist in the country. Some of these are sufficiently 
beautiful to immortalize his name. 


Ricuarpson—Is a gentleman who has obtained reputation as a 


landscape-painter, but on what grounds it is impossible to say. We 
do not think he is deserving of even the title of landscape-painter. 
It is impossible for him to paint a tree ; and he has never produced 
a painting possessing a particle of genius. His gross caricatures of 
nature are surpassed only by his unnaturalness and gaudy colour- 
ing. Many a school miss whom we know, can produce far superiour 
paintings than the best of his original ones. One thing which has 
long since puzzled us, is, that his copies of some of Claude's pic- 
tures should possess so much merit, when his original productions 
are entirely destitute of the same. We do not, and never did be- 
lieve that he was the painter of those copics of Claude in his pos- 
session. His yellow, pea-green, and scarlet have so blinded the 
public, that they have been led to think him somewhat of a painter. 

C. Ver Brycx—Whose name is familiar as an uncommonly 
good portrait-painter, has never finished but one landscape, but 
that is a picture of great beauty and merit. It is a view from na- 
ture, and every time we look at it reminds us of Gainsborough. 


We hope he will || 


It has the same warm ethereal effect, and is a production | 


There | 
We} 


‘| for he has the genius and feeling which might elevate him to the 
| highest standing in this department of art. 
'! E. C. Coares—Is another professed landscape-painter, and the 
|| only one we know of who makes it a business to teach. He has 
| painted a great number of things, but mostly éo sell, and conse- 
quently unworthy of himself. A large view of New-York, just 
|| completed, is worthy of Cole. We know by experience that he is 
|| a teacher of great merit, and we believe the time is soon coming 
when he will be acknowledged a painter of the first class. He has 
exhibited nothing of consequence, and this is the reason his name 


is not more familiar. 
|| ‘The last names upon our list are those of Oppie and Eastman, 
| two amateur landscape-painters. They have both produced pic- 
tures worthy of more distinguished names. Oddie colours better 
Eastman is a 
very fine draftsman, but fails in colouring. He is swayed too much 


by public opinion, for a man of so much originality and genius. 


than he draws, but does not paint good figures. 
| 


His best production is a view on the Mississippi by moonlight ; it 
| is original and full of beauty. His pictures at the Academy last 
year were pronounced by the ignorant critics as ‘too cold,” and 


| being affected by them, those of this year are just the reverse—a 
great deal too warm. Our sketch is finished, and we have men- 
| tioned every name which we thought worthy of notice. 


Picture 
we leave to waste their sweetness in ob- 


, 


cleaners and “ dabsters’ 
‘| security and seclusion. 
In looking at the present advancement and future prospects of 


|| art in our country, it is gratifying to see that a revolution 1s going 


| on in the public taste. 


| 
| Men of genius are beginning to be appre- 
| ciated, and those without either talent, genius, or common sense, 
are sinking into their natural seclusion. If our artists will be 
swayed by nature alone, and look with its merited contempt on 
|| newspaper criticism, they will continue to advance. Fame is the 
| desire of the few, and popularity and money that of the many. Of 
| course men of genius cannot live upon fame alone ; but there are 
| patrons of art rising up around and in the midst of us who can ap- 
| preciate and are willing tc pay for works of genuine merit. Let 
our artists set a high mark upon their works, and let them tyy to 
make their last productions superiour to the previous one. Let 
patrons pay good prices to adorn their galleries ; then, and not 


till then, will the fine arts continuing prospering and to prosper. 


THE DRADIA, 


The Park theatre will be opened on the twelfth of August, when 
| Fanny Elssler will commence anew engagement. The enthusiasm 
with which this admirable danseuse has everywhere been received 
has induced her to remain in this country until October. The New- 
Orleans Picayune—one of the cleverest journals in America—has 
the following characteristic and amusing sonnet : 








Dear Fanny, this comes hoping you are well ; 
You know you sprained your ancle when you fell, 

And hurt vour elbow ; * now how do you rise ?” 

Fanny, we're dying with a fever here ; 
But not the yellow fever, Fanny dear ; 

We want to see your “ twinkling feet” and eyes 
We want to read that “ poetry unwritten” ; 
With which the worthy Gothamites are smitten, 

We make a motion that you take a notion 

To move yourself this way across the ocean, 

And dance into our hearts, sweet muse of motion '” 
Ten thousand dollars—Fanny, here's a chance! 

‘To see you dance—we'll pay it in advance— 
Haste! haste, dear girl! If not, why go to—France! 











Mr. Hackett gives the following account of an occurrence which 
\ took place at the Dublin theatre : 
! “The first night of Rip Van Winkle, when in the midst of the 
| scene where he finds himself lost in amazement at the change of 
| his native village, as well as himself, and everybody he meets, a 
| person of whom he is making inquiry mentions the name of Wash- 
ington. Rip asks, * Who is he!’ The other replies, * What! did 
you never hear of the immortal Gkorce Wasnineton, the Father 
of his country’ ‘The whole audience, from pit to gallery, seemed 
to rise, and with shouting, huzzaing, clapping of hands, and stamp- 
ing of feet, made the very building shake! These deafening plau- 
dits continued some time, and wound up with three distinct rounds 
|| ‘To attempt to deseribe to you my feelings during such an unex- 
|| pected thundergust of national enthusiasm is utterly impossible. I 
|| choked—the tears gushed from my eyes, and I can assure you it 
| was by a great effort that I restramed myself from destroying al! 
|| the illusion of the scene by breaking the fetters with which the 
!! ave and character of Rip had invested me, and exclaiming in the 
| fulness of my heart, ‘ Heaven bless Old Ireland 1’ ” 
| 


' 


} 
| 
ty 


| Ninto's.—Browne has appeared in several new vaudevilles, and 
‘| afforded much mirth by his peculiar nonchalant style. Miss Melton 
|| is hecoming quite popular ; in her sowhrette ré/e she is second to none 
{| at present on our boards. Novelty is the order of the evening, and 
|| from the increasing patronage bestowed on the worthy proprietor, 
|| aided by so useful a stage-manager and actor as Chippendale, we 
|| augur a succession of amusing dramatic trifles. The inimitable 
|| Gabriel, a finished artist sur generis, in conjunction with the clever 
fainily troupe of Ravels, attract crowds, as usual, by their unceasing 
efforts to please. 

New Cuatruam.—Booth, Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Proctor, and 
| others have been devoting their services to this well patronized 
| establishment, where we trust they have benefited well. With 
|| such talented performers, added to the active manager and his 
| sprightiy lady, there can be no doubt of the onward success of this 
ablv-conducted theatre. 
| Tue Franxiin.—The quondam Franklin manages to keep afloat 
| amid the rival craft for patronage. This little temple of Momus 
| is as cool, and presents as neat and tidy an appearance as the rest. 
The entertainments selected seem to gratify its many visiters, and 
the company exert themselves to give satisfaction. Dinneford is 
| in real earnest to shoot ahead. 


} 
} 
| 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Anecdotes of Actors, 1840. 


Aw amusing trifle, from which we select the following : 

Mr. Kemble had been dining with a noble duke of high convivial 
habits, and on this particular occasion the libations to Bacchus were | 
so frequent and of so long a continuance, the party did not wend 
homewards until four o’clock in the morning. At a quarter past | 
four Mr. Kemble (who insisted on walking) found himself alone in | 
the Strand, opposite Exeter 'Change, in the upper apartments of 
which was exhibited the menagerie of the celebrated Polito. The | 
“‘matins” roar of a lion called forth Mr. Kemble's attention; he i 
paused—and, with the fumes of the wine floating on his brain, he || 
was seized with a peculiar whim, and uttered to himself, | 

** To be, or not to be, that is the question.” | 


| 
** It shall be !—no man ever attempted it. In any book of natural \ 
history—nay, in all the voyages and travels I ever perused, no || 
man ever did it. I—J will do it'—the world shall say, alone 1 || 
WILL HAVE A RIDE ON 4 RHINOCEROS!” He here took a pinch of | 
snuff, and exclaimed, ** What ho! Exeter’ Change! Nobody stir- | 
ring!” He then made a staggering effort to pull the bell. After | 
he had rung the bell several umes with tipsy vehemence, one of | 
the keepers of the wild beasts, who slept in their apartment as a | 
sort of groom of the chamber, made his appearance in an ancient | 
beef-eater’s dress, aud a Welsh wig. Kemble—* Sir, are you Mr. | 
Polito?” Keeper—* No, sir, master’s a-bed, and asleep.” Kem- 
ble—* You must wake him, good fellow.” Keeper—*I daren’t | 
sir, unless it’s werry pertikler.” Kemble—* Next time say ‘ very | 
particular.” Wark you, itis very particular. You have up stairs, | 
if I remember rightly, an animal, denominated a rhinoceros.” 
Keeper—* We've got a rhinoceros, and a fine feller she is.” Kem- 
ble—* Introduce me to him. You object. Go call Mr. Polito, 
your very noble and approved good master.” On the arrival of 
Mr. Polito, Kemble addressed him—* Mr. Polito, I presume ?” 
Polito bowed. Kemble—** You know me, I suppose!” “ Very 
well, sir. You are Mr. Kemble, of Drury-lane theatre.” Kemble 
—‘ Right, good Polito! Sir, | am seized with an unaccountable, | 
an uncontrollable fancy. You have a rhinoceros!” Polito—* Yes, || 
sir.” Kemble—* My desire is to have a ride upon his back.” | 
Polito—* Mr. Kemble, you astonish me!” Kemble (elated) —* J 
mean to astonish the world. I intend to ride your rhinoceros up || 
Southampton-street to Covent-garden market.” 
next to an impossibility.” “* Were it an impossibility, | would do || 
it.” Polito—* Suppose any accident should happen—the beast is || 
valuable. [I would not permit him to be led down in the street 
under the sum of ten guineas.” Kemble—* Here are ten guineas, | 
Mr. Polito—a bargain. Lead forth my charger—speed! speed !” || 
Polito finding that he could not get rid of the extraordinary appli- || 
cation, pocketed the ten guineas, and told the keeper, (who was on | 
intimate terms with the rhinoceros,) to bring the animal out, with 
the proviso that it was to go no further than Covent-garden. When 
in the street, ridiculous as it may appear, the grave John Kemble | 
actually mounted on the back of the beast, who hardly knew what 
to make of it, but, led in a strap by its feeder, went quietly enough, | 
until Mr. Kemble, highly elated by the achievement of his whim, | 
thought it necessary to spur with his heels. Keeper—‘ Gently, 
sir. Let vel alone. This is rayther a crusty buffer; if you makes | 
him unruly he'll pitch you off, and rip vou up.” “ Rip me up! i| 
Ha! ha! ha! What would they do at Drury?” It was daylight i 
and, of course, a mob was collected from Covent-garden market. 
At this moment Emery. who was also returning from a late party, 
saw the extraordinary cavalcade. Emery, somewhat startled at 
the situation of Mr. Kemble, immediately went up to him, and 
walked by his side to the top of Southampton-street, when Kemble 
deliberately dismounted, gave a crown to the keeper, patted the 
rhinoceros, saying, “ Farewell, poor beast !" and, holding Emery’s 
arm, uttered, “Mr. Emery, | have doubtless committed a very 
silly action ; but, after imbibing a certain quantity of wine, no man’s 
deeds are under control; but, nevertheless, I have done that which || 
no living being can say he ever accomplished. 





| 














“ What man dare, I dare. 

Approach thou hke the rugged Russian bear, || 

The arm'd rhinoceros—.” | 

* Bless my soul, I am getting ou the rhinoceros again. Mr. Emery, || 
will you have the goodness to see me home.” Ht] 


Memorandum concerning the Demise of General Bonaparte. Written by | 
Serjeant Nillington of the St. Helena Artillery. 1840. | 


The government of France having determined on the removal of || 
the body of Bonaparte from St. Helena to that country, to receive 
a pompous funeral, the public attention is much attracted to the 
subject, and consequently the following account of the remains and 
the coffins in which they were deposited may prove interesting 

Serjeant Nillington says—* On Sunday, sixth May, 1821, the day 
after the general's death, | was expressly sent for, while attending || 
divine service, to make a tin cotlin for General Napoleon Bonaparte 
On Monday the seventh, | was ordered to attend at Longwood- 
house for the purpose of soldering up the body of General Bona- || 
parte in the tin coffin, which was performed in the following man- } 
ner, in the presence of Generals Bertrand and Montholon, Madame || 
Bertrand, the French chaplain, the French surgeon, Mr. A. Darling, 
Dr. Rushop, his majesty’s twenty-sixth regiment of foot, several 
of the French domestics, and Samuel Ley, a private in the twen- || 
tieth regiment :—The body of the late General Napoleon Bona- i 
parte, attired in full uniform, was depos:ted in a tin coffin, the in- i 
side being lined with white silk and cotton. His cocked hat was 
laid across his thighs, and on the left breast of his coat were a gold | 
star and cross, and several other medals of the same metals ; seve- 
ral pieces of coin of various sizes and different values were also put | 
into the coffin. His heart was deposited in a silver urn or tureen 
filled with spirit, to which I soldered a lid or cover of the same ma- 
terial, which was placed between the small parts of his legs. His || 
stomach was deposited in a silver mug, in which there were spirits, || 
which was also put into the coffin. A silver plate, knife, fork and |} 
spoon, and a silver service-cup, were also deposited in the coffin. | 








Previously to placing the body of the general in the coffin, the tin 
lid of the coffin being lined with white silk and stuffed with cotton, 
it was put in its place, and [ soldered it on the coffin, enclosing tne 
late General Napoleon Bonaparte, and all the above-mentioned ar- 
ticles. This tin coffin, with its contents, was then enclosed in a 
mahogany coffin, and they were enclosed in a lead coffin, and all 
were afterwards enclosed in a mahogany coffin, which made in all 
four coffins.” 








Polito—* It is | 











TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
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from Washington street, and complatning rather querulously of certain re- | 
marks made sometime since in the Mirror on the multilingual curtositees of the 
North river side of the city. She says they talk as good English wm that quar- 
ter as they do on other parts of the wsland, and attempts to make herself merry 
at some of the peculiartties common to all portions of the city. That we have 
added very much to the national nomenclature, and adapted a goodly number of 
words and phrases not to be found in any of Mr. Noah Webster's philological 
works, 13 not to be denied ; but, we are a wonderful people, it must be remem- 
bered, quick, enterprising and businessitke beyond any of our netghbuurs from 
Cape Ann to Cape Henlopen; and the consequence 1s, that we have manufac- | 
tured and set up in business more queer words “ and independent innova- 
tions” than any other city of our size upon the globe. We have words that the | 
ingenuity of no other son of man could have found out, and some of them such 
as no one would use tf he could. This portion of our literature must be classsfied 
to be perfectly appreciated. The language should be divided into the speak- 
able and the unspeakable. But, the subject ts too vast and too complicated, to 
be treated to advantage in anything short of a good sized volume. We cannot 
do anything more, therefore, than glance briefly at the sarcasms of Mrs. P. G. 
If we stoop and dump and own spans of horses, and make musses, We hadn't 
ought to be laughted at. Weare no worse than the rest of our republican 
neighbours east and south of us. They have their phraseological and verbal 
barbartsms as well as ourselves ; and if our correspondent, who we verily believe 
15 a mere emissary of theirs, gives us any more of her saise, we will show up 
these losel innovators in a way they wont relish. It would cost us very little 
trouble to give them a drubbing that will make their bones ache. Pretty time 
of day, forsooth! af the * empire city” ts to be treated in this way, by the very 
cattiff's that first brought our literary sins wponus. Don't madameknow that 
her own children first deluged us with gibberish! We know, uf she does not. 
Let her look out. | 


| 
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Stryker’s Bay—I|s probably one of the prettiest places on the 
island, and that, we can tell all concerned, is saying a great deal | 
for it; for Manabata is full of them. The bay itself is not only 
delightful in getting to it, but charming after you are there. The 
grounds are pleasant, and so are the waters ; and it is still pleasanter, | 
if possible, after you get into certain quarters that we know of 
upon these premises; but, after all, the attraction that should | 
carry more visiters to the * Bay,” than the mere natural beauties 
of the spot, is an exhibition that deserves ull the attention it re. 
ceives. The life-boat establishment of Mr. Francis is worth a | 
journey from the farthest part of the country to look at. This boat | 
may be considered as having reached a poimt where ingenuity and | 
benevolence have good right to be proud of their combined achieve- | 


ment. No vessel, whether moved by wind or steam, should leave 
the shore on river, lake or ocean, without one of these safeguards 
from the perils of the wave ; and we venture to say that no vessel 
ever will do so, whose owner has seen one of them tested—unless, 


EE LS 
they could. The circulating library remedies the evil, as far as it 
can be remedied. When a book becomes so famed—and none but 


to know it argue oneself unknown, it is sure to be found at the lite- 
rary depot of the town or village. It must be a pleasant thing, 
upon the whole, to keep a circulating library. Its most devoted 
frequenters are the ladies, whom it is extremely agreeable to receive 
and look upon ; and it is still more agreeable to listen to their opi- 
| nions, which are sure to be expressed here. ‘To be sure, these are 
not always canons of criticism—it requires great faith to believe 
| that a spinster who fills the poet's corner of the village newspaper 
has discovered the fallacy of Locke on the Human Understanding ; 
and not even the sparkling eyes, rosy cheeks, and eloquent lips of 


! We have received a somewhat whimsical epistle from Mrs. Polly Glot, dated | a good or an interesting hook ever does become so famed—that not 
' 
| 


sweet sixteen can persuade us that the tale of Jeuny and Jemmy 
Jessamy surpasses Job in sublimity, and the story of Joseph in pa- 
thos. Nevertheless, the library-keeper gets an insight of the minds 
of the interlocutors ; his occupation gives him opportunities of 
watching the progress of intellect, from its dawn to its maturity, 
that he could no otherwise enjoy. Like the keeper of a toll-gate, 
he sees more of mankind without budging trom his counter, than 
he would by cireumnavigating the globe. We are led to these re- 
marks by a glance at the catalogue of the Minerva Circulating 
Library, at the American Hotel, No. 229 Broadway, which consists 
of upwards of cight thousand volumes, and is very well regulated 
To say that this is equal to the library of the Vatican or the Escu- 
rial, or even that of Harvard University, or the Boston Athenwum, 
would be going rather too far. We will not even say that the books 
are well selected—if they were, they would have little chance of 
But they comprise all the current literature of 
the day—adapted to every comprehension and to every taste, ex- 
Lovers of American literature may here 


ever being read 


| cepting the depraved one 
| get every American work that was not written only to be forgotten. 
| on : 

For the classical scholar, there is also a small but choice collection 


| Fireworks.—It seems to us the recent catastrophes growing out 
of the careless or still more culpable use of fireworks, admonishes 
our citizens, in and out of authority, to take some thorough mea- 
sures with the vagabondizing portion of the city pyrotechnists— 
| your Chinese cracker-boys, or dispensers of burning serpents. We 
don't think it desirable that encouragement should be extended 
much further, “‘even for the benefit of science,” among the rising 
generation. ‘The experiment has been pretty fully tested. Men, 
women and children can be burned to death in their own houses, 
and this, it seems to us, ought to satisfy the most skeptical vaga- 
If not, there is a pleasant seminary nearly 


bond in the streets 
opposite th® shot-tower on the East River, where they have a very 
good knack of knocking scruples of that sort out of the sconces of 
unbelievers, We pray that some of the most obstinate among 
those of little faith, may be permitted to study a few months at 
this institution. 


Elkswattawa, the Shawanoe prophet. —Several years ago, J. O 
Lewis, Esq., well known as an artist and portrait painter, took the 
portrait of the brother of ‘Tecumsch, the sor disant prophet, who 





1} perchance, his feelings are steeled against his race! We believe 
|| Mr. Hale, of the Reading-Room, has made up his mind that 
| vessel-owner who does not use one at least in every craft he sends 


| 

to sea, is stecled to utter induration ; and though Mr. H. is rather | 
an off-handish citizen in expressing his opimions in what he con- 
siders an honest cause, we are pretty much prepared to agree with 


him upon this point. 


The march of magniloquence—\|s * onward” like the prosperity 
of your two-and-sixpenny republic in Central America. We are 
becoming so great in this country, that it is very much to be feared 
we shall lose all our standards of commerce. Having nothing litle, 
we don’t see how the deuse we shall be able to express a diminu- 
tive. Our miniature will all become magnitude, and it is difficult | 
for us to see our way clearly in the world. Our insects will grow | 
into elephants, and for aught we see we shall have to speak of the 
gnat as a large monster, and the honey-bee have to be described as 
a beast of prey. “ I does business in this store,” was the remark 
made the other day by a dealer in crab-apples, as he crawled out 
of a refuse molasses-hogshead with his peck basket of merchandise. 
The skippers of the Long Island clamboats all call each other cap- 
tams ; andwe lately heard a city scavenger complaining to another 


| gentleman in the same line of business, that his town house had 


been endangered during a reeent conflagration: a mischievous 
cracker-boy had thrown one of his flaming missiles into the seg- 
ment of a cellar occupied by the complainant and his family. Mr. 
Mark Antony Potts told us the other day that he had made arrange- 
ments for extending his business. He has taken the superintend- 
ence of two coal carts—having heretofore shovelled for but onc. | 
Nobody thinks nowadays of calling the conductor of a mud-cart on 
the rail-road, by any less dignified title than an agent. The vender 
of apple-jack on a dilapidated cellar-door upon the North river, is 
a merchant ; and the fourth-rate victualler along the wharves, who 
manages to rent half of a broken-down cobbler’s stall—keeps a 


public house ! 


Circulating libraries. —If the press ought to be encouraged, if 


| every improvement in the art of printing ought to be hailed with 


delight, if it be desirable that the facilities of acquiring knowledge 
should be diffused through all classes of society, what praise is due 
to these humble institutions, which place the whole range of litera- 
ture within every man's reach. In this age of books, when the 
cacoethes scribendi has converted half of man and of womankind into 
writers, and the whole into readers, it is impossible for even the 


commanded the Indian forces at the batule of ‘Tippecanoe, from 
the life. ‘The hkeness was admitted to be excellent by all who 
| knew the disgraced leader, and was placed in the war department 
at Washington, where it sull remains. Mr. Lewis now offers to the 


world a lithograph copy of the painting, with a brief lithographical 
notice of its subject; for whose entire accuracy we can vouch 
Just at this time, Mr. Lewis cannot fail to circulate many thou- 
sands of copies of this portrait among the politicians. He is the 
author and artist of the * Aboriginal Portfolio,” a work not so well 


known as it ought to be, and, but for Catlin’s unsurpassable collec- 


tion, wuque in its kind. Catlin would not paint the prophet, for 
he never saw him; and we are glad, not only that the task has 
fallen to one so able as Mr. Lewis, but it will probably in some 
sinall degree indemnify him for years of ill-requited labour. 


Shooting at the Bobalink.—The Picayune has a pleasant article 
on this rare bird, which we appropriate 


“The rascals have an instinctive horrour for cold lead, and a 
faculty of dodging out of its way, which no other birds, so tar as 
our ornithological knowledge extends, are possessed of. Frequently 
have we crept directly under a low ash or alder, upon the top of 
which one of the chatterers was perched, taken deliberate aim, our 
musket charged with about six inches of powder, and blazed away 
Down the bird would come all but to the ground, and when we 
thought we had him secure, off he would fly. After performing 
divers fantastic gyrations, and fluttering and flapping his wings to 
convince us we had not wounded or hurt him, he would suddenly 
stop still in the air, perk knowingly and wickedly in our face, and 
in the joyousness of his exuberant fancy, would open with a song 
of his composition, the burthen of which sounded to us something 
like the following 

“*Hla, ha, ha—don't you wish you could? Click! barg! Wasn't 
I off in season! Hiti ka-dink. Put in more-powder. Chichadee, de, 
de. You had better shoot with a shovel. Ha, ha, ha. You can't 
come it. Dida't you think you had me? but you didn't, though 
Call again to-morrow—always find me at home. Chickadee—tip, 
wheet. Never felt so well in my life. Don't you feel cheap’ 
Ha, ha, hu. Ripsidady. Catch a bobilink asleep. Zitika-wheet 
You're the greatest fool Lever saw. Licka-tesplit, Give my res- 
pects to your aunt. How's your mat ‘Takes me. Hip! zip! 
rattleband. Ha, ha, ha. Go tothe devil. Skeet!’ 

“After indulging in this bit of extemporancous rivalry, and 
laughing all the while—we could fairly see him laugh—the boba- 
link would turn and fly off to the next bush, leaving us to load, 
creep up and bang away again or not, to suit our own fancy. Pert, 
| saucy, noisy, witty fellows are these bobslinks—the Mercutios 
and Gossamers of the feathered tribe—but they never meddle 


rich to buy all the works of merit that appear, or to read them if || with politics.” 
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A BALLAD—THE AIR AND ACCOMPANIMENTS COMPOSED BY MISS NATHALIA ANDRAE. 
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2M join, named pan-sy for thought, — lo-vers call © ‘ “* for-get me not,’ 
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| To make a swect emblem of you: 
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And heart’s case I'll join, named pansy for thought, 
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SECOND VERSE. 


The swect rose of May shall its soft blushes lend, 


| 
| Your check boasts its delicate hue— 
| Each tint of carnation and lily I'l! blend 


But young lovers call it—** forget me not.” 


Entered according to the act of Congress, inthe year 1840, by Firth and Hall, in the Clerk's office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


SONNETS IN THE DOG-DAYS——BY A COUNTRY POSTMASTER. 


“Why is it that people, especially those of a fashionable disposition, no 
sooner feel the approach of warm weather, than, like gregarious bipeds as 
they are, they commence a movement to any place, provided it is away | Henry Fitz 


from home."— Bivins, inthe New-York Mirror, June 27, 1840. 


Tnovu flower-robed Summer! at thy fairy birth, 
’Tis said that Venus and her vestal misses 


Ay ! thou art warm—warm as a mustard blister 

Is thy hot breath upon the cloudless sky : | 
And as the snow-drops of thy rival sister 

Dissolve beneath the radiance of thine eye, | 
And turn to water; even so does Mister | 
hush! gray-goose quill, even so do | || 
So, virgin snow-drop—child of chilling weather, i] 
We'll take * another drop,” then melt together. i 





waar Hi 


Cull’ heir bowers the buds thou gav's “a " . : i 
ull'd from 8 an gents to camth, || Srupy or ntstory.—Scholars have generally a better general | 


And wreathed them round thee, mix'd with sweetest kisses; 


Then gave thee for thy comrades love and mirth, 
To deck thy form with their celestial blisses 
The year has none so beautiful as thou, 

** Maid of the golden hair and sun-lit brow 


se 





Thy first warm blush, to every shrub and flower, 
Is traught with all the tenderness of love : 

The young birds warble from the unseen bower 
‘Their songs responsive to the cooing dove : 
And in the stillness of thy moon-lit hour, 

The bright-eyed stars look on us from above, 
As Eve look'd on the apple when it grew 

In all its tempting beauty to her view. 





Thy “ modus operand.” is high treason 

To dogs and men, in this dogmatic age ; 

Drawing too largely on their strength and reason, 

Their brains whirl round like wheels upon a stage : 

They both run mad in this delicious season, 
When * jaunts and juleps” get to be the rage. 

The ccneaiee ends—the canine day— 

And “dogs die men,” by men as mad as they. 


idea of ancient than of modern history, because they study it more 
comprehonsively. ‘lhe boy's mind gets confused amid the multi- | 
| plicity of wars, treaties, and revolutions which crowd the pages of | 1 
| our modern records. Objects so near the eye are always confused ; 
| we must remove them to a certain distance to give a good aerial | 
and lineal perspective. \ 
| Dirripence.—A man gets along faster w ith a sensible married I 
| woman in hours than with a young girl m whole days. It is next i 
| to impossible to make them talk, or to reach them. They are like | 
a green walnut ; there are half a dozen outer coats to be pulled off i 
one by one and slowly, before you reach the kernel of their characters. | 


Man anv woman.—Men are like horse-beans, the outside is good 1 


|| for nothing, but, with good boiling, they make a nourishing dish ; }| § 


i women are like the more delicate bush-bean, in which bean and | 
| pod, inside and outside, are equally excellent. 

Importance or action.—Above all things act, act! There are 
\| more truths to be picked up about you, than you can find in books 
| Deeds nourish the whole man from within, while books and words 
|| ate only a kind of poultice on the outside. 





ELevaTION or THE MIND.—Lofty elevation of mind does not 
make one indifferent to the wants and sufferings of those who are 
below him: on the contrary, as the rarified air of mountains make 
distant objects seem nearer, so are all his fellow-beings brought 
nearer to the heart of him who looks upon them from the height of 


his wisdom. 
Worvopty rursvirs.—The wishes and aspirations of our youth, 


|| are like columns of smoke, which, at first rise up towards the 


clouds, and then sink and sail along parallel to the earth. 

Women As artists.—I am not so much surprised as some, that 
women succeed but indifferently in the fine arts—they are born 
works of art, not artists. 

ILL-WILL or pHiLosopiters.—Our philosophers take up the pave- 
ments, not to throw up barricades against ty ranny and persecutions, 
but to fling the stones at one another's heads. 

Puttosoray.—Philosophy is a game of blindman’s buff, where 
we are put to catch some one blindfold, and must guess who it ts. 
or else go on trying. 

Memory.—Unlike Orpheus, we win our Eurydice by looking 
; backwards, and lose our hopes by looking forwards 

Tue pustic.—The public likes to be treated like ladies: we 
should say nothing to either but what they like to hear. 

Generar roruLarrry.—Never aim at universal popularity, for 
know, that fools, like nobody but a fool, like themselves. 

Dreams.—Dreams are the moonlight of the mind. 
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